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Education for National Defense 


FOREWORD 


HE addresses in this issue of THe Recorp by Professors Briggs, 

Bryson, Forkner, Brownell, and Strayer were presented at Teachers 
College during American Education Week, around the theme Education 
for National Defense. 

As a first step in the program “to help education promote the unity 
of our people by clarifying the meaning of democracy and by develop- 
ing a greater and more intelligent support of it,” members of the Teach- 
ers College Faculty prepared a Manifesto on “Democracy and Education 
in the Current Crisis.” * The addresses included here represent a further 
step in this program by offering specific suggestions for putting into 
effect a number of the principles which were expressed in the 
Manifesto. 

Professor Abbott’s article has been included here with the other 
addresses because of its timeliness and its special application to the 


theme of this issue. 
—Eprror. 


*The Manifesto was reprinted in full, with an introduction by Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs, in the November, 1940, Recorp. It is also available in pamphlet form from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. (Single copies free of 
charge.) 
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The American Way of Life 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HEN the professor had finished his lengthy explanation of the 

difference between prose and poetry, a student delightedly ex- 
claimed, “Why I’ve been speaking prose all my life without knowing it!” 
There may have been no advantage to him in knowing precisely what 
prose is, but there is certainly an advantage, even a necessity, in our 
knowing what is the American way of life, the way that we have fol- 
lowed, unknowingly perhaps, since we imbibed the spirit of this coun- 
try in the family circle, had it beaten into us by our fellows on the playing 
field, and finally learned in all our social and business intercourse that it is 
the one thing that makes for freedom under the restraint of our peers and 
for the greatest happiness to the greatest number. That we may per- 
petuate this way of life we must more definitely know what it is; that 
we may be more loyal to it we must appreciate its superior blessings. 


DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF OUR FREEDOM 


It may seem at first thought that there are many American ways of 
life. Most of us know the neighborliness of the country or of the small 
town, and many of us have learned the loneliness of the big city. Super- 
ficially they seem different, but deeply ingrained in each are common 
elements that are evidences of the national spirit. Break through the crust 
of timidity or reserve or selfishness with which men protect themselves 
in country or in city and you find as an integral part of their natures a 
respect for others, a sense of fair play, and a desire for the help that 
social cooperation and solidarity can give. 

It may seem, too, at first thought that the essential elements of the 
American way of life are common to decent people in all lands. In our 
travels abroad we have found kindliness and many other desirable traits, 
but the spirit that has made men free and eager to help others to expe- 
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rience the freedom which leads to growth and cooperative power for the 
general good is more widely spread in the United States of America, we 
believe, than in any other country on the face of the globe. 

There are real differences between the American way of life and that 
in other lands, very real differences, though we usually take them for 
granted like prose. These characterizing differences did not just happen; 
they are not indigenous to the soil on which we live. They are the result 
of long and slow evolution of the best elements of mankind, an evolu- 
tion directed by visions of goals far beyond human practice, an evolution 
achieved, with many regressions and side-wanderings after ignes fatui of 
various kinds, by struggle, by sacrifice, by continued endeavor on the 
part of those who, having glimpsed the vision, could never again be con- 
tent with anything less. This evolution, still continuing and never to be 
completed, is impeded not so much by people who deny the validity and 
the desirability of the goals sought as by those who have never seen them 
clearly or who with loyalties weakened by imperfect understanding 
attempt to lead lives of selfish and solitary incompleteness. 

The American way of life is not a natural way of life. By nature we 
depend upon the power of fang and hoof or of intellectual wile. By 
nature we believe in oligarchy—provided we are included among the 
aristocratic few. The natural tendency of men is to despise, to suspect, 
to ignore, or to defeat others who do not think and feel and act as they 
do. The stronger one’s inclination to oligarchy, the more difficult also 
he finds it to bow to others who have superior physical strength or men- 
tal power. And yet in this country the whole people have learned to 
believe and for the most part to act on the belief that what one demands - 
for himself he must grant to others, that from others, even those for- 
merly despised, suspected, or ignored, can come peculiar and valuable 
contributions of different points of view to the common wisdom. 


THREE ESSENTIAL FAITHS 


Though what we call the American way of life is still evolving, still 
struggling toward ideals that steadily move upward with man’s en- 
lightened progress, it is in its essence very simple. Fundamentally it con- 
sists of three faiths, which have numberless implications for the solution 
of all the problems of mankind. 


——,—— 
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The first and essential faith is that the maximum happiness of every 
individual is the purpose of all human association. From beginnings in 
infant selfishness, one grows through experiences with his family and 
later with larger groups to appreciation of the fact that the extent and 
substantiality of his own happiness is determined by that of the entire 
social group with whom he is associated. 

The second essential faith is that every human personality is worthy 
of respect. Only as it is respected, by itself as well as by others, can it 
grow and make its maximum contribution to the welfare and happiness 
of others. Because of this faith society, through organized government, is 
providing food, clothing, and decent shelter for the unfortunate and the 
needy, not as charity but as an expedient to enable these people to retain 
or regain their own self-respect and thus to contribute their best to the 
making of happiness for all. Because of this faith we seek to free all men 
from the chains of ignorance, of superstition, of fear, and of abasement 
that each one may develop his unique powers and stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the forces of cooperative welfare. 

The third essential faith is that the wisest decisions concerning broad 
social policies result from the pooling of opinions from the wisdom of all 
who are concerned. To deny this faith is to assume that those with supe- 
rior wisdom can surely be found and will be selected, that they can be 
trusted to exercise their wisdom consistently for the general good, that 
the wisest in one matter are also the wisest in all matters, and that being 
intrusted with power for one occasion they will relinquish it when it is no 
longer justified. Since such assumptions have never failed in the history 
of mankind to be false, there is only one conclusion to which intelligent 
and public-spirited men can come—and that is to have faith in the su- 
perior wisdom of the general social mind. 

Out of these faiths comes the American way of life. Stemming from 
them are all the civil liberties, all the guarantees of individual freedom, 
all the rights and responsibilities. From these faiths have resulted all those 
provisions which our country makes for personal growth which comes 
from the exercise of the intelligence in formulating judgments and in at- 
tempting to contribute to the welfare of mankind. As these faiths are 
clearly understood and strongly held, America is not only impregnable 
but also the last hope of those who respect the sacredness of personality 
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and who believe that its development is the sole means of progress toward 
substantial, lasting, and increasing human happiness. If these beliefs are 
not widely and devotedly held, no military defense is significant. A de- 
feat of the American way of life from weakness of the spirit within 
would be more disastrous than any physical defeat which was imposed 
from without. 

From these faiths must come all the solutions of the problems that con- 
front our people today or that will arise in the future. Solutions that rest 
upon any other bases are not only temporary expedients; they are also 
impairments of the foundations on which the American way of life is 
built. By reference to the faith in the desirable general human happiness, 
to the faith in the sacredness of every personality, and to the faith that 
the combined wisdom of all men is in the long run superior to the wisdom 
of any individual, we can construct the only sound program for the salva- 
tion and the progress of our society. 

The United States of America is blessed with physical assets far beyond 
those possessed by any other nation, and these have been marvelously 
developed by a free people who have combined intelligence and industry 
with a spirit of adventure. But it would be a serious mistake to assume that 
material prosperity, industry, and inventiveness are the foundations of 
our civilization. The most important assets, which have been enumerated 
in some detail in a recent Manifesto, “Democracy and Education in the 
Current Crisis,”* are spiritual. They exist and are effective as they are 
understood, believed in, and utilized for a continuous directive pro- 
gram by the people of our country. The people—all of them, not a 
favored few—must have understanding and faith to keep those assets 
steadily in mind; they must have strength enough and persistence enough 
to defend those values against insidious opposing theories of society and 
flabby compromise as well as against open assault. 


WEAKENING SCEPTICISM 


That the necessary understanding and faith do not now sufficiently 
exist in the general mind can hardly be denied. Nor can it be denied that 
many who have had understanding and faith are now frankly sceptical. 


‘Issued and almost unanimously approved by the faculty of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
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They are wondering and expressing the wonder if the American way of 
life is after all effective and if it is superior to the way of other nations 
that have ruthlessly won physical victories by the sacrifice of all that we 
have held to be sacred and sound. 

An illustration is easily found in a popular brochure, “The Wave of 
the Future.” The author writes with a literary charm and with a personal 
sadness that has prevented many readers from appreciating the terrible 
and terrifying argument that she makes. Her pamphlet has as a subtitle “A 
Confession of Faith.” Instead she expresses a pathetic confession of lost 
faith. In totalitarianism she sees what she considers the irresistible forces 
of the future, forces which, in her lost faith, she thinks should not be 
resisted. “Somehow,” she writes, “the leaders in Germany, Italy, and 
Russia have discovered how to use new social and economic forces. . . . 
They have felt the wave of the future and they have leapt upon it. The 
evils we deplore in these systems are not in themselves the future; they 
are the scum on the wave of the future.” 

The author continues, “We [of the democracies] still have our eyes, 
our minds, our hearts on the dream that is dying—how beautiful it was! 
. .. But there is another on the way in the gray dawn. . . . My generation 
has seen the beliefs, the formulas, and the creeds that we were brought up 
to trust implicitly, one by one thrown in danger, if not actually dis- 
carded: the sacredness of property, the infallibility of the democratic 
way of life . . . even such fundamental concepts as the goodness of God, 
the equality of man, and the Christian ethical code.” . . . “I have seen,” 
she continues, “that these rocks are not real rocks, only papier-maché; 
they tremble as the actors walk across the stage.” 

It would be easy to dismiss this confession of so terrible and so abso- 
lute a loss of faith with pity and compassion. But if we are wise we must 
see in it a challenge—a challenge not only to restore the faith of our 
people, the sodden and fatalistic mature as well as the wandering, grop- 
ing youth, in the American way of life, but also ourselves to “leap upon 
the wave of the future” and “to use the new social and economic forces” 
for the greater happiness of mankind. Where there is no vision the people 
perish; and where there is no faith in the democratic way of life our 
nation perishes. 

Our friends beyond the sea, while bombs are bringing destruction to 
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their homes, are bravely comforting themselves with the chant that 
“There will always be a England.” But there will never be again the Eng- 
land that was. Without the terrible destruction of our physical property 
and with the lives of our youth not yet even seriously threatened, we 
must also recognize that there can never be again an America as it was. 
Though, we are confident, the fundamental faiths will endure, their 
applications to the problems of an ever-changing world will be different. 
There is a natural human reluctance to define and live up to essential 
principles and to face changes demanded by social conscience, except 
belatedly and under threat of internal rebellion or of external war. Peo- 
ple are slow to recognize that necessary change by peaceful means must 
be prepared for and planned for. People must never forget that means are 
futile without ideals to direct them. 

The people of England know perfectly well what they are fighting 
against. They will be manyfold stronger and more assured of the future 
when they are generally conscious of what they are fighting for. We of 
the United States need similarly to clarify our minds for the future. A 
unity in hostility to an enemy, whether a threatening military force or 
an insidious and insinuating theory of society, is at best temporary; it 
will last only as long as the people are conscious of the threat and fearful 
of it. A unity resulting from a devotion to an ideal, from a conviction that 
it holds the highest promise of general human happiness, is far more im- 
portant. It will last as long as men desire human happiness—and that is 
forever. It is more essential to strengthen the defense of the American 
way of life by gaining a unity of understanding faith than it is to prepare 
guns to repel an enemy who threatens merely our physical properties. 
“Men are moved by ideas, and no dictator has yet produced or is likely 
to produce a secret weapon half as compelling as a compelling idea com- 


pellingly stated.” 


SOMETHING TO LIVE FOR 


People, especially youth, yearn for something to believe in, something 
to live for, something to work for, to sacrifice for, and, if need be, to die 
for. Dorothy Thompson recently reported an illuminating conversation 
with four young men, recent graduates of college, who were despondent 
and wandering because they felt that their education had for the most 
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part tended to such critical aloofness from life that it had broken down 
their belief in any positive values and had broken down their faith in 
their country. “It had put them into intellectual and psychological 
confusion and into an inner despair out of which they had sought 
refuge in various ways at various times,” one of them through casting 
his lot temporarily with the Young Communists, because, as he said, 
“they alone seemed to be perfectly clear in their own minds where 
they were going.” Another had fallen into complete scepticism; a third 
into “the modern liberalism, resolution-signing, peace-parade sort of 
thing”; and the fourth into “the only thing that seemed solid—my own 
egotism and self-interest.” 

Finally, in the conversation, one of them said, “When I went to col- 
lege I was full of enthusiasm, particularly interested in history and philos- 
ophy. I wanted to find out what made wheels go round in this world. 
wanted to prepare myself to do something—not just make money—not 
just to be ‘a success,’ but to achieve something, for myself, for my coun- 
try, for my times. Damn it,” he cried in an explosive outburst of candor, 
“I wanted to love something—something bigger than I am. I wanted to 
be a part of something.” Another one of the youths said, “I observed in 
reading history that the people who moved this world were animated by 
a passion for something. I could see that you couldn’t write off faith as 
one of the prime molders of history, and that when there wasn’t any 
faith, pure gangsterism and piracy broke loose. I could see that if I and 
my generation were going to mean anything in this world and not just 
be dots and specks pushed around by forces we couldn’t control, we had 
to find out what our convictions were. But meanwhile I had lost my 
moorings.” 

“It was out of just such a generation of emotionally and spiritually 
unemployed youth,” Miss Thompson adds, “—youth whom ‘dynamism’ 
and ‘historic relativism’ had left utterly rudderless—that Hitler made 
the leadership of a movement that has plunged a large part of the earth 
into destruction. . . . Out of this youth should come our intellectual, 
spiritual, and political leadership of tomorrow.” 

This is the situation that confronts us. This is the challenge that some 
group must take up if the American way of life is to survive, if it is to 
progress to the greater happiness of mankind. We have seen what it is; 
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we have faith in it; and we must recognize that many of our fellow 
citizens not understanding it have lost or never have acquired the faith 
that moves them to desired and necessary action. Hardly anyone in this 
country will deny democracy. But to profess it is not enough. They must 
understand its fundamental principles, must give to them devoted alle- 
giance, and must be eternally alert to discover what they imply for a 
program in this ever-changing world. When one affirms faith in an ideal 
he must assume an obligation to act and to continue to act so as to pro- 
mote its achievement. 

What we have forgotten is that democracy and the American way of 
life, not being natural and transmissible with the genes of inheritance, need 
to be continually taught. Each new generation must be given under- 
standing of what they are—not only understanding but convincing rea- 
sons why they are superior to every other philosophy of society and to 
every other way of life. Elsewhere I have told the story of a public high 
school principal who spent three years in teaching his pupils the funda- 
mental meanings of democracy. He taught so well that the students ac- 
cepted their social responsibilities to a degree that made the school an 
outstanding example of the successful application of democracy to life. 
But the experiment failed, not because the principles were unsound or 
because they were denied and rejected. It failed because those directing 
it did not remember that each incoming class, each new school genera- 
tion, needed the same instruction, the same indoctrination that the first 
group received. The first recruits were easily assimilated; they caught 
something of the meaning of the American way of life from those who 
had been instructed. But with each new entering class the clearness and 
fullness of understanding inevitably decreased, until eventually intelligent 
self-control, cooperation to achieve an accepted ideal, and liberty were 
tending to become license and irresponsible anarchy. The experiment 
had to start all over again with an education that not only began with 
fundamental principles but also continued, for the older students as well 
as the new, to reveal the applications in action that the principles indicated. 


THE CHALLENGE 


This illustration clearly indicates the source of the weakness that 
has crept into democracy—and also the remedy. We must again accept 
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the challenge, first to clarify for ourselves the meaning of democracy, 
There can be no official definition. The only one that is worth while js 
that which is arrived at by the democratic process of every citizen's 
thinking it through for himself and contributing his conclusions to the 
common pool of thought. This is the ideal procedure. If it be thought 
impossible of full achievement, let us remember that all the highest ideals 
of every kind are never entirely attained. This ideal will be approached 
to the extent to which men undertake or can be induced to undertake 
the task, wholly or even in part. Each patriotic citizen can begin with 
himself, and he can make a contribution to democracy by convincing 
others similarly to undertake the clarification of their own ideas. The 
more who will undertake this task, the more assured the perpetuation 
and the success of democracy. One who is not willing to do his own part 
will have no justification for bewailing the loss of freedom that will in- 
evitably come to him at some time in the future. 

Though, as I said, there is, and there can be, no official definition of 
democracy, thoughtful men and women have many times proposed con- 
tributions that will help to clarify the minds of those who are willing to 
undertake the task of thinking. A recent contribution that will at least 
start one on the task is the Creed of Democracy proposed in the Mani- 
festo previously mentioned, “Democracy and Education in the Current 
Crisis.” 

A second step indicated by the challenge is to carry on a definite, 
skillfully planned, and never-ending program to develop general faith in 
at least the fundamental meanings of democracy, those for which there 
is general approval by all citizens who take the trouble sincerely to think 
about the matter. Call this indoctrination if you will. I am not afraid of 
the word. We need to indoctrinate for democracy precisely as we in- 
doctrinate for good manners, good morals, good conduct, and any other 
desirable phases of the good life. The indoctrination which will be ef- 
fective and at the same time will not violate the spirit of democracy will 
begin with clarification of the American way of life and of the principles 
underlying and determining it. But it will not stop there: it will show 
its superiority, both immediately and in the long run—especially the 
latter—to every other competing way of life; and it will suffuse the 
intellectually approved ideal with a rich warmth of emotional devotion 
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that will most assuredly lead to action contributing to general human 
welfare and happiness. 

Understanding and devoted faith are the essential foundations of any 
substantial program to preserve and to promote the American way of life. 
Without a clearly seen and approved goal we cannot plan for progress 
and we cannot know if we are making it. Without such a goal we quibble 
over nonessentials, and we yield or compromise or relinquish funda- 
mental principles which ought to be firmly and consistently maintained. 
Democracy can be preserved only by uncompromising loyalty to ideals 
that are soundly established ends. 

A third step indicated by the challenge, a step made possible only 
after the first two are reasonably taken, is to learn and to follow the 
implications of the accepted ideals and the approved principles. Abstract 
intellectual approval and professed faith are not enough. We must ask 
as we face each and every problem in our modern life—unemployment, 
misery, suspicion, and despair—what solution the principles of democracy 
indicate. If we believe that the personality of every man must for the 
welfare of all be respected, by himself as well as by others, we must 
provide means by which that respect will be assured. We must recognize 
that “the wave of the future,” which is now upon us, makes new de- 
mands, requires new means, that it will in all probability necessitate the 
relinquishment of some accustomed ways of behavior, always an uncom- 
fortable wrench to those of whom it demands personal inconvenience 
and sacrifice. An attempt to see what the basic principles of democracy 
imply for the solution of problems, old as well as new, to act on the 
indicated conclusions, and to convince others, especially our elected 
representatives, to act on them is a patriotic duty. Failure to perform this 
duty, by each one according to his ability, is to prove traitorous to the 
American way of life. 

It should be accepted without argument that to defend and to promote 
democracy we must make it worthy of defense and promotion. There 
are defects enough in our American way of life, heaven knows, defects 
caused for the most part by a failure to keep clearly in mind the funda- 
mental principles of democracy and the objectives that it eternally seeks. 
Democracy has tried many experiments, some wise and some foolish. 
The results of the former are built into the structure of our civilization; 
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the results of the latter, sometimes rejected slowly and before substitutes 
are prepared, remain for a long time as obstacles to progress. To adapt 
William Vaughn Moody’s exposition of natural evolution: 


Here, round about me, are her vagrant births; 
Sick dreams she had, fierce projects she essayed, 
Her qualms, her fiery prides, her crazy mirths; 
The troublings of her spirit as she strayed, 
Cringed, gloated, mocked, was lordly, was afraid. 


Upward by various means, some wise and some foolish, democracy is 
seeking a happy people “radiant and loving, yet to be.” 

It is human nature and inevitable that men will rebel against or reject 
institutions and devices which do not work under conditions as they are, 
that seek to use obsolete or mistaken forms to solve modern problems. 
But in rejecting the agency that is wrong or ineffective men are likely 
to reject also the principle or the institution that brought them into 
being, though both the principle and the institution may be sound and 
essential. In these troublous times we can do our part by distinguishing 
between the unworkable programs proposed by an uncertain democracy 
and democracy itself. We may reject the former, but we must preserve 
the latter. 

As citizens we must accept more active responsibility for curing the 
ills of democracy, for making it convincingly worth working for and 
worth fighting for. We must abandon the attitude of critics in the 
bleacher seats and become eager and cooperative players on the field. 
Any ideal will wither and die unless it finds successful exemplification. 
We must make the American way of life something that we can love, 
something vastly larger than ourselves, to which we can give devoted 
service. Thus we shall find our lives by giving them. Thus we shall con- 
tribute to the happiness of all mankind, which is the only thing that can 
make for enduring personal happiness. 


WHAT WILL EDUCATORS DO? 


It is peculiarly appropriate that the American way of life be con- 
sidered during Education Week, for upon education and upon educators 
the primary responsibility for its preservation and promotion rests. I 
am not inclined to blame education overly much for such weaknesses 
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as are manifest today in democracy, for it has made many, probably the 
most important, contributions to the perpetuation of what we like to 
think of as the superior ways of living. It can hardly be denied that the 
public school more nearly exemplifies democracy than any other in- 
stitution. 

But when all credit is given, however, we must admit that education 
has not assumed as its prime responsibility the inculcation of a devoted, 
intelligent faith in democracy, as it will do when the public as well as 
educators realize the growing weakness caused within by vague under- 
standing on the part of our own people and by the impending menace 
of outside opposition by ideas and also by arms. The fault lies probably 
most with the unconcerned public, who have insisted on a traditional 
academic education chiefly for supposed individual good and have re- 
sisted with suspicion efforts at reform looking toward preparation of 
children and youth for effective social service. 

But educators must assume at least a part of the responsibility. Cer- 
tainly they must accept leadership in the movement to arouse the people 
to the imminent danger, to convince them of the need of clarifying the 
meaning of democracy, of inculcating devotion to its basic principles, of 
developing the habit of applying them fearlessly and consistently to life. 
Unless this challenge is accepted and carried off successfully, we should 
about as well surrender at once to an efficient foreign dictator who will 
do our thinking for us and who will tell us the kind of life we are per- 
mitted to lead. 

Educators have the prime responsibility in this matter first of all be- 
cause education is the agency that society must for the most part use to 
clarify its ideals and to make them effective. When the public is con- 
vinced, as sooner or later it will be, with or without our leadership, of the 
gravity of the necessity, we shall have the responsibility of preparing the 
new program of education, as presented in the formal schools and as 
extended to adult groups, especially those in the CCC camps and in the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. If we are patriots, if we are 
truly democratic, if we are sincere servants of society, we must accept 
the challenge to leadership and we must prepare ourselves for effective 
service. 

Educators must accept the prime responsibility also because they have 
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peculiar competence. Probably much better than any other class of citi- 
zens they can understand the need and can learn how to satisfy it. They 
know how to organize, to motivate, to explain, and to stimulate. They are 
patient and persistent. They are loyal and conscientious. By their selec- 
tion as teachers they have manifested intelligence superior to the ordinary. 
What more is needed for leadership such as each one can give in his 
own sphere of influence? Nothing, except a personal conviction of the 
need and a devotion that impels to active continued service. 

Other patriotic citizens are serving their country in their own ways. 
Some are on boards planning for military preparation, for developing an 
army, for building planes and ships and guns and all the other machines 
necessary for warfare. Others still are planning for a sounder program of 
finance, for increased industrial efficiency, for more products from farms 
and mines, and for improved cultural relations with neighboring coun- 
tries. All of these services we respect and applaud. But they can all 
achieve the highest success and still leave the American way of life 
insecure and without assured continuance and improvement. There 
would still remain the challenge to clarify the meaning of democracy, 
to inculcate a devoted faith in it, and to develop a habit of applying its 
principles intelligently and consistently to the solution of all life’s 
problems. 

This challenge is of course to all citizens, but those who must take 
the prime responsibility are the educators of the nation. What will you 
do to prove yourself a patriotic citizen worthy the calling of teacher? 




















Education, Citizenship, and Character" 


By LYMAN BRYSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HEN we consider the problem of character education in the 

light of the world crisis, we have first to decide what kind of 
civilization we want and what kind of citizens we want to educate to 
live in it. For this purpose, we can take for granted that what we want 
isa democracy. We are not satisfied with the one we have and we hope 
greatly to improve it. But we are not giving up the essential principle. 
We expect to go on believing that the best social, political, industrial, 
and cultural organization can be achieved on the democratic idea which 
I would define by saying that in a democracy the person is the end to 
be served and all forms of organization are merely instrumental. 

It is clear that mankind has been struggling through many centuries 
toward this sort of society and that the reason for the slow rate at which 
it is being achieved is that there are great difficulties in the way. The 
one that concerns us most is the difficulty of character. What kind of 
character does a democracy demand? 

We can take it for granted, also, that character is affected if not 
created by education and the word education is used here to mean all 
the organized ways of taking advantage of the experience of others. 
As a social group, we have a responsibility for organizing these social 
experiences through education, so that the members of each new genera- 
tion will be given not only an understanding of our civilization but the 
ability to live in it. 

The basic characteristic of a person fit to live in a democracy is that 
he is morally and intellectually mature. He is grown up. Or, if you 
prefer to use the term, “adult.” His maturity shows itself in a number 
of ways of which several may be named as of crucial significance. A 


*This is a summary of Professor Bryson’s address, prepared for THe Recorp by the 
author. 
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person mature enough to live in a democratic society has a sense of 
freedom, a sense of responsibility, and a sense of reality. He has also a 
pervading moral attitude which we can call “sportsmanship.” 

By a sense of freedom, we mean something more than the mere desire 
to be free which is natural to man although easily subdued. In the first 
place, one who believes in democracy must have a sufficient interest in 
his social group to care passionately for the freedom of others. If he will 
allow freedom only to those who agree with him, which is another 
aspect of his own liberty, he can without difficulty be a willing citizen 
of a totalitarian state. It is a gross and dangerous error to suppose that 
the mere rule of the majority makes a democratic system. Majorities can 
be tyrannical—what is worse, they can support tyrants. The protection 
and the nurture of diverse opinions is a much more crucial test of demo- 
cratic action. This democratic sense of freedom, then, is freedom for 
difference not merely for agreement. 

A still more important aspect of freedom is that democratic living is 
based on knowledge, not on ignorance. Even teachers sometimes forget 
that ignorance is the most complete and effective form of slavery. The 
modern techniques of dictatorship are good examples of methods of 
keeping people enslaved by keeping them shut off from knowledge. 
It is the teacher’s primary business to increase the student’s freedom by 
increasing his knowledge of what choices there are in the world and 
what consequences follow them. It is nonsense to say that people do not 
wish to do things if what they are supposed to be refusing is something 
they know nothing whatever about. The freedom that is necessary in 
the mature character of a person capable of living in a democracy is the 
freedom based on knowledge. 

A second trait that democracy depends on is a sense of responsibility. 
Here again, there is a relation between what we are talking about and 
some of the more careless definitions of freedom. A mature person, 
capable of self-government, not only knows the probable consequences 
of his behavior but acts with those consequences in view. He does not 
claim the right to behave as he pleases and be protected from his mis- 
takes. Nor does he consider that his own good is superior to the good 
of all his fellow citizens. The alternative to statism is not individualism 
but social cooperation. 
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The third element in this mature character is a sense of reality. It is 
a quality difficult to describe because we are dealing here with subtle 
and illusive psychological elements. A mature person knows that he 
must think and talk about his physical behavior in symbolic terms. He 
has ideals and philosophies. It is not only natural but useful for him to 
act by systems of ideas that have a wide social significance and give 
dignity to his behavior. At the same time, it is a mark of maturity not 
to fool oneself about the symbolic expressions of life’s meanings. Perhaps 
this can be made more clear in a concrete example. Flying over London 
yesterday were some German boys who were very busy dropping bombs 
on women and children. A literal description of their behavior would 
be to say that they were killing the helpless. And over German towns 
British boys were doing the same thing. If you asked any of these young 
aviators what they were doing none of them would have said anything 
that bore the slightest resemblance to this literal description of their 
conduct. Boys of both armies would have replied quite honestly that 
they were defending their ideals, fighting for their country, or resisting 
aggression. I am not attempting to say that they are wrong in these 
replies or that one group is wrong and the other right. All I am saying 
is that when man’s behavior and his ideal description of it get so far apart, 
he is in grave danger of fooling himself. In a democracy, his danger is 
particularly great, and democratic character should be as realistic as 
education can possibly make it. 

Then we have finally this pervasive quality that we have called sports- 
manship, for lack of a better name. We have associated somewhat trivial 
things with this basic moral virtue. It is time that we saw how essential 
it is to the working of democratic political decisions. One philosopher 
has said that the progress of civilization can be measured by the extent 
to which persuasion is substituted for force. But persuasion will never 
settle anything if those who have lost a contest consider that they have 
a right to break the rules and take the prize anyhow. It is quite literally 
true that an election is a substitution of ballots for bullets. We accept 
the peaceful means of settling arguments for a combination of reasons 
chief of which is our civilized conviction that any peaceful solution, 
even if our side loses, is better than a resort to violence. But if the de- 
feated group will not accept defeat and, by the fanatic stubbornness 
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which shows both childishness and unfitness for democratic living, then 
takes up bullets, democracy becomes impossible. In fact, civilization 
becomes impossible and the clock turns back. 

There are historical as well as logical reasons for seeing a close con- 
nection between this moral quality of sportsmanship and democracy. 
Other forms of social and political organization have no deference or 
respect for the individual; the individual is merely an instrument for the 
purposes of the state. If we apply here our question of reality we see at 
once that the state, the abstraction, the ideal entity, is in large measure 
a mere screen behind which operates the will of a ruling group. The 
common citizen is not sacrificed to the state in totalitarianism; he is 
sacrificed to the will and judgment of a tyrannous leader. Such a leader 
gives him no respect but takes all the respect for himself. There is no 
deference among men except in the false hierarchies of power. This is 
the moral contrary of sportsmanship and is revolting to those whose 
characters have been formed in loyalty to the other ideal. 

In spite of all our talk about democracy and our anxiety to keep the 
ideal clear and make it effective, we often forget that democracy itself 
is basically an educational theory of government. What this means is 
that democracy is a form of government designed to subject all its citi- 
zens to experiences that will bring out of them their best qualities, build 
up their powers, and force them into growth. 

The decisions that are taken on a democratic basis are usually fairly 
sound answers to public problems. The democratic nations are the nations 
of modern industry in which efficiency has been most highly developed. 
But, at the same time, a mechanical efficiency is not the basic democratic 
idea because in a mechanical efficiency, personalities are sacrificed to 
results. You can see how this works in the schoolroom. A mechanically 
efficient class is one in which every child is anxiously watching the 
teacher, trying to guess what the teacher wants him to do next. This is 
not education. In an educational situation, the experiences of the students 
are for their own knowledge and development. So a democratic govern- 
ment puts upon all its people a share of responsibility in running the 
country. The purpose of this is basically to make, not better govern- 
ments, but better human beings. 




















Education for Vocational Efficiency 
A First Line of National Defense 


By HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


DUCATION for vocational efficiency is one of the fundamental oppor- 
tunities which every free nation must provide for its people if it 
hopes to maintain individual freedom. Without individual freedom we 
can never have national freedom. Without national freedom there can 
be no other course except dictatorship, oppression, and domination of all 
the people—the end of the American way. Therefore, our first line of 
defense against tyranny and dictatorship is adherence to the principle that 
every individual shall have not only the right but the opportunity to 
participate in the social, the political, and the economic society of which 
each free person is a part. To thwart any one of these opportunities is 
to pave the way for the domination of individuals to the will of political, 
economic, and militaristic dictators, which will result in oppression and 
the end of freedom. The American way, rightly interpreted, gives every 
individual the preparation and the opportunity to participate actively at 
his level of competency in the social, economic, and political life of the 
community, state, and nation; it affords every individual an opportunity 
to choose a field of work for which he is prepared and from which he 
will derive satisfaction because he has the respect of his fellows, because 
it makes it possible for him to establish and maintain a home, and because 
he feels he is contributing to the American way. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN THE EDUCATOR 
AND OTHER AGENCIES 


To fail to provide an educational system which prepares the individual 
to participate intelligently in the life of his community and of the nation 
isto take the first step away from the path of freedom. 
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Providing an educational system, however, is not the responsibility of 
the professional educator alone, any more than the maintenance of a 
healthy and a physically fit nation is the sole responsibility of the pro- 
fessional physician. Education must be a cooperative effort. Every social 
and economic institution in the nation must participate in it; the educator 
becomes the consultant, the director, the leader in showing what needs 
to be done, how it should be done, and in finding better and more effec- 
tive ways of making the educational process adaptable to every person 
regardless of the kinds of abilities which he possesses. 

This cooperative action must be more than passive participation. In 
times past we have had too much education which went on only within 
the four walls of the school and which was entirely unrelated to what 
went on outside of those four walls. We have had too many educators 
(and by that I mean professors of education as well as classroom teachers 
of boys and girls) who conceive of education as a process by which the 
child learns what has gone on, what is going on, and what is likely to go 
on without seeing how he will fit into the social and economic frame- 
work of his community or the community to which he is likely to mi- 
grate. In other words, education has tended to be aloof from the real 
problems which confront the great majority of those who go from our 
schools into the working world. Most educators have been too far re- 
moved from the work life, the social life, and the political life of the peo- 
ple whom they teach. 

We are not going to build for democracy so long as we have teaching 
and administrative staffs in our schools who are ignorant of the problem 
of the young person who must make a living when he leaves school. And 
by “ignorant” I mean that many not only do not know what it is to 
work, but also prevent the child in school from coming up against the 
serious problem of having to carry a job to its completion. As a result 
of this attitude, we find the pampered pets of unplanned education com- 
ing from the “child-centered school” with a self-centered attitude, unable 
in most cases, and unwilling in many cases, to understand that labor must 
earn its hire; that a day’s pay calls for a day’s work; that you can’t go 
through life doing the thing you want to do all the time, and that very 
often the thing you want to do costs money, and to get money it may be 
necessary to do some things you don’t want to do. And at the other ex- 
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treme we have boys and girls being “poured” through the curriculums of 
the traditional school without ever a thought of how their educational 
tasks are related to their work or adult life. Either of these extremes pre- 
vents a realistic and common-sense approach to the problem. These 
young people in our schools today and those who will be in them to- 
morrow have a right to expect more of education. 

It is the rightful heritage of all boys and girls in a democratic society 
to have an opportunity to fit themselves to become independent of family 
or governmental aid. It is the right of those who support the schools to 
expect this of the schools. But when one looks at the general education 
movement which is sweeping this country and sees evidence of the nar- 
row conception of that term in the minds of some of the leaders in the 
movement, one is led to believe that we are going to have a difficult time 
justifying the schools to the parents of the youth and to the youth them- 
selves who get out of our schools without anything which they can 
market in the way of a job-getting skill. 

No one would minimize the importance of general education and its 
attempt to educate for living; but what shall it profit a man to gain the 
whole fund of general knowledge, to know how to use his leisure, and to 
be socially competent if he has nothing specific to which he can turn for 
aid in making a living in order that he may enjoy the fruits of such 


knowledge? 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE CURRICULUM 


Whenever one raises the issue of vocational education and its place in 
the secondary curriculum, he is immediately confronted with a mind set 
on the part of most general educators. It seems virtually impossible for 
most educators to think of vocational education as a part of the total 
process of education. Vocational education to many is a special kind of 
education which goes on in a sealed compartment entirely separate from 
general education. These same persons hold the point of view that when 
a pupil begins his vocational preparation, all other types of education 
must cease—that general education and vocational education cannot pos- 
sibly go on at the same time and as a part of the total process. One has 
only to go into the schools of this country and to talk with the boys and 
girls to find that the reason they give for being in school is that they 
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hope to be able to use the education which they are receiving to hel 
them get a job. The fact that large numbers of them leave school before 
completing the high school program is evidence that they feel the school 
is failing to give them job-preparation. 

As we learn more about motives which impel young people to go to 
school and to remain in school, we shall see the importance of building our 
general education around preparation for work rather than the present 
practice of isolating general education from the interests of the student, 
In other words, the problem is one of a sound psychological approach to 
learning, that is, through a realization of the importance of utilizing the 
interests of the student as the starting point, or as the framework in 
which other educational goals may be set. For example, is it not psycho- 
logically sound to prepare young people for leisure-time activities if such 
preparation can be planned in terms of their vocational interests and aspi- 
rations? Is it not psychologically sound to educate for democratic com- 
munity participation in terms of the kind of people with whom he will 
work when he enters his professional or other occupational pursuits? Is it 
not more intelligent to educate for healthful living and physical fitness 
in terms of his probable vocation? Can we not make our education for 
home and family life more meaningful by discussing ways of improving 
and promoting more satisfactory home and family conditions in terms of 
the income which will be provided from the job for which the student 
is preparing? As it has been substantiated through surveys that the voca- 
tional motive is the most compelling motive of most young people who 
are in school, is it not logical to build general education around this 
motive? 

No one would contend that we should not extend the general educa- 
tion of all vocational groups to include a much wider horizon of interests 
and appreciations, to develop a maximum of social competence, of civic 
responsibility, and an awareness of the problems of democracy. If gen- 
eral education and vocational education are carried along together, it 
seems logical to assume that we shall make a much greater contribution 
to the life of the individual student than to attempt to isolate general 
education from vocational education. If this plan of education is fol- 
lowed, we are not likely to have such large numbers of young people 
being graduated from our high schools and colleges without any prepara- 
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tion for work and not even knowing what they want to do. A plan of 
this kind would build toward the education of the whole individual with 
an increasing emphasis upon specialization as he nears the period of em- 
ployment, but at no time in his period of training would the general edu- 
cation phases be omitted or neglected. 


WHO SHOULD RECEIVE VOCATIONAL PREPARATION? 


And that brings us to the question of who should receive vocational 
preparation. The answer is simple—everyone! There can be no other 
answer. For, if we do not prepare the present and future generations to 
do the work of the world, someone is going to have to support them in 
their idleness and in institutions for the frustrated which are now over- 
flowing with boys and girls who were in our schools just yesterday. And 
I use the term “frustrated” advisedly, for one has only to look at the 
record of our correctional institutions to see that of all the youth in those 
institutions today, only a very small percentage have any occupational 
competence in any field. 

To assume that no preparation is needed for entrance upon an occupa- 
tion is to display a lack of understanding of what vocational preparation 
really is. There are many who confuse vocational preparation with voca- 
tional training. The former has to do with the whole field of prevoca- 
tional experiences, with the relationship of the worker to society, with 
the ability to carry a job through to its conclusion, with the willingness 
to work, with the development of habits of work, with general education; 
while training has to do with some specific skill. 

For most professions, vocational training will be postponed until the 
completion of a four-year college program. For the semi-professional and 
technical fields it will mean that the specific training is likely to be given 
during the college period. For the skilled and semi-skilled worker it will 
be best to give the training during a period immediately following the 
high school. For the lower levels of semi-skilled workers, part of the 
high school period should be devoted to the training. In other words, the 
placement of the vocational program depends upon the occupation to be 
followed and the level of competence which the individual can attain. To 
assume that we can set a year or a grade when such training is to begin 
is to assume that everyone is going to be molded into the same occupa- 
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tional pattern. But the important thing is that no one be prevented from 
receiving vocational preparation and training prior to the end of his 
formal school experience and, if possible, immediately preceding his 
entry upon an occupation. 

Thus we have some cases of the more mature type of boy or girl who 
definitely plans to leave school as soon as he or she reaches legal school- 
leaving age, and another group who from economic necessity must be- 
come wage earners before completing a four-year high school course, 
For these two groups the school must make provision for some kind of 
terminal education which will fit them for the lower-level jobs, while 
still not neglecting their general education. 


THE EXTENT AND TYPE OF TRAINING 


The extent to which the school shall provide for this training and prep- 
aration depends almost entirely upon the kind of community the school 
serves, and what opportunities the community provides in the way of 
public education beyond the traditional high school period. If, for ex- 
ample, a large number of the young women of a particular school will 
end their formal education with the high school, then it becomes essential 
that the school prepare these young women to enter upon the job of 
maintaining a home efficiently and economically, and, in addition, pre- 
pare them to enter upon an occupation, since conditions might arise 
which would require them to seek employment. If the community affords 
a training program for its young people extending beyond the high 
school, then there is every reason to believe that the most effective train- 
ing can be given in a post-high school period. This is especially true of 
those who are preparing to enter upon technical, skilled, and semi-skilled 
occupations, which would permit a broader background of educational 
and social experience during the regular high school period. 

There is no one prescription regarding where vocational training 
should be given. In some cases the school can do the whole job provided 
its teaching staff works in close cooperation with advisory groups from 
business, industry, and labor. In other cases, business and industry can do 
most of the job. In most cases, however, vocational training can best be 
given when there is a cooperative plan between the school and the em- 
ployer, with labor as the general adviser. This cooperative effort is more 
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than a mere incidental cooperation. It must be a planned, coordinated 
program of preparatory instruction and training in the school along with 
a period of internship on a real job in which the work experience is 
directly related to the preparatory training and the school instruction. 

There are two types of educational programs operating in this way in 
our schools at the present time. One is the traditional apprentice-training 
program where the student is formally apprenticed to a trade for a 
specified period of time, usually from one to four years, with the under- 
standing that a certain stated time each week or month shall be given 
over to school instruction. The period of apprenticeship is fixed by agree- 
ment as is also the scale of pay. 

Another type of training is that of the so-called cooperative training 
program which is similar to the apprenticeship program, with the excep- 
tion that no formal agreement is entered into and the period of work 
experience is usually less than a year’s duration. The student-worker 
usually spends approximately half of his time on a job and the other 
half at work, either on a half-day basis for each or a week in and a week 
out basis. These types of training programs are effective from the point 
of view of furnishing up-to-date training on up-to-date equipment, thus 
minimizing the cost to the educational system of keeping such equipment 
available and renewed as changes occur. At the same time this kind of 
program gives business and industry a trained personnel for replacement 
and additions to its staffs. 


THE MEANING OF VOCATIONAL COMPETENCY 


Whenever we talk about preparing youth for jobs, someone always 
comes along with the remark that most of the jobs available to youth do 
not require specific training, that such. skills as are necessary can be 
learned on the job, and that it is impossible for the school to give training 
in the more than 18,000 occupations. Such arguments are based on the 
false assumptions that every youth can readily learn certain operations 
and, further, that the school cannot give a work experience in large 
occupational classifications which make it easier to adjust to an actual 
work experience on the job. Both these assumptions fail to take into 
account the fact that preparing youth for jobs is more than preparing 
them to perform some specific operation on some specific machine. To 
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prepare youth for jobs is to make them vocationally competent in the 
broad sense of that term. 

Vocational competency means more than knowing how to doa spe- 
cific job for which there is a market. It applies equally to all wage-earning 
activities, whether professional, semi-professional, skilled, or semi-skilled, 
It applies as well to the young women whose work activities will be 
largely concerned with maintaining a home. 

Vocational competency means also that the worker, regardless of the 
level of his activities, shall be fully aware of the functions and purposes 
of all of those institutions with which he will come in contact. The doc- 
tor, the lawyer, the teacher will be aware of the place of professional 
organizations which relate to his profession in order that he may evaluate 
them intelligently and participate in them effectively. The industrial 
worker will know about labor organizations and their relation to his job. 
If the schools had done their job of education in an efficient manner, 
labor would not have had its recent and present dark record of dictators 
and self-seekers who have thrust themselves upon some of the labor or- 
ganizations as their leaders. Nor would labor and management be blind 
to the fact that their interests are so closely related that neither group 
can succeed without the other, and that cooperative action is the basis for 
progress of both groups. 

Vocational competency means also that the worker is trained, not only 
to know how to work, but also to make the best use of his income. He 
will be trained in the ability to make wise selections of consumer goods 
and of the services to the consumer which are performed by such quasi- 
public institutions as banks, insurance companies, and health agencies. 
Furthermore, he will not only be a competent consumer of the goods 
and services of business and industry but he will also be a competent 
consumer of the services of the political machinery required to operate 
the city, state, and nation, and be able to participate intelligently in the 
operation of that machine for the benefit of all. 

Vocational competency means being able to go into the markets of 
labor and sell a service for which business or industry is willing to pay. 
Whether that service be in the field of medicine, law, teaching, govern- 
ment, business, industry, or agriculture, the requirement is still the same 
insofar as having employable qualities and marketable skills is concerned. 
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Vocational competency means knowing how to work. Youth have to 
be taught how to work and to take pride in their work and to get en- 
joyment from having done a good job. These things do not come about 
through natural instinct, nor is it likely that they are inherited. They 
come about through successful accomplishment of worth-while work 
activities which have a meaning to them in terms of their vocational in- 


terests. 
FITTING THE PROGRAM TO THE STUDENT 


Much of the confusion regarding education for vocational efficiency 
and occupational competency lies in the fact that too often the child to 
be educated is a secondary consideration. For example, most of the sec- 
ondary schools throughout the country today are staffed and equipped 
to take care of the college preparatory student when, according to the 
American Youth Commission, only one out of five high school students 
today goes on to college." Any attempt to make those schools fit the 
other four-fifths of the students is going to be met with tremendous op- 
position. It has been found, for example, that where a school system has a 
vocational program paralleling an academic program, there is serious 
competition for students in order to maintain and build up enrollment in 
each type of school. In these instances the real needs of the student are 
subordinated to vested interests of teachers and administrators. In such 
instances students find it almost impossible to move from one kind of 
program to another within the system. As decreased birth rate causes 
high school population to grow smaller, this competition for students 
will be keener than ever, and only careful planning on the part of those 
responsible for local programs of education will result in a satisfactory 
education for all youth. 

The magnitude of the problem can be seen when it is realized that 
there are nearly 4,000,000 young people between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-four out of work and out of school today, and that most of them 
have had no definite job training or experience. In addition to this group 
there are approximately 1,750,000 young people who finish or leave 
school each year and start job hunting. The American Youth Commis- 
sion’s surveys have shown that less than one student in four has had any 


1 American Youth Commission Bulletin, p. 4, October, 1940. 
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practical help in finding out what work fits him best or in adequate edu- 
cation for work, let alone any organized aid in finding a job.” Thus, the 
problem becomes clear-cut and defined provided we accept the assump- 
tion that one of the functions of the secondary school is that of preparing 
young people to do the things they will be called upon to do when they 
leave school. 

The problem is not simple, nor can it be argued that if all of the youth 
who are looking for jobs today were prepared to fit into an occupation 
they would be absorbed into the occupations; but it is perfectly clear 
that if the school does not do its part in preparing them for work, it will 
come in for a large share of justifiable criticism which will make it diffi- 
cult to expand other important educational services. 

It is necessary to view the problem of providing adequate vocational 
preparation not only in terms of our present educational pattern but also 
from the point of view of all levels of education which can cooperate 
in vocational preparation of youth. 

For example, it is unwise to believe that even a partial picture of voca- 
tional opportunities can be given in the four-year high school period. The 
elementary education of each child should include studies of occupations 
in terms of what people do. Further concentration in areas of specific 
occupational classifications should be considered in the junior high school 
and on into the senior high school. This will serve the purpose of helping 
the individual to find his sphere of interest and to plan for a period of 
specific training. Today business and industry are demanding mature 
workers who have had training immediately before the period of em- 
ployment. It is thus desirable that each community shall provide for this 
type of specialized education by establishing post-high school classes. 
These training programs will consist, in some cases, of short unit courses 
of a few weeks in length for the repetitive types of jobs. Other courses 
of from one to two years in length will be necessary to prepare for the 
skilled and semi-professional levels of occupational competency. 

A number of communities, such as Oakland, California, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and Houston, Texas, to name but a few, have recognized this 
need as a responsibility of public education and have set up the technical 


2 Bell, Howard M. Matching Youth and Jobs. American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940. 
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institute types of programs. In almost every case the institutes are 
being called upon by business and industry to furnish young men and 
women for positions as fast as such schools can prepare them. 

These free institutes, operating on the same basis as other secondary 
schools, are at last filling a long-felt need for this large group of young 
people who have completed their general education but are in the waiting 

riod before employment. 

These public school institutions are doing for young people what gov- 
ernmental institutions, such as the NYA and the CCC, have stepped in to 
do where communities have not been alert and responsive to youth prob- 
lems. It can be predicted with certainty that if a local community or 
state does not exercise its initiative, its ingenuity, and its resources to pro- 
vide education for work, one of two things will happen. Either youth 
will rally around the banner of any subversive element which happens 
along and promises a way out of their dilemma, or central governmental 
agencies will have to step in to do the job—and rightly so—for the 
American way is one which provides a maximum of opportunity for all 
its citizens. 

A warning must be issued, however. Even though it is desirable from 
the educational, social, and economic point of view to postpone the 
period of specialization to a period beyond the high school, the high 
school cannot neglect to provide that training if the community does not 
provide post-high school education. Nor can we put all youth into the 
same mold and limit the technical training for all of them until a post- 
high school period, as many will not be able to continue to live at the 
expense of the family until this period of training is over. 


THE DEMANDS OF THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The sudden demand for trained workers in the defense industries and 
those related to defense has made it apparent that the schools have much 
to do to gear themselves to this new demand. Attention has been called 
to the fact that local resources are not sufficient in many cases to meet 
the additional costs of such programs. The Federal Government has 
taken this into account, however, and for the year ending September 1, 
1940, approximately $30,000,000 in federal funds have been made avail- 
able for vocational education in the various states. Part of these funds 
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were allotted to the states with the provision that the state supply equal 
amounts. A large allotment was provided, however, free of such require- 
ment, and it is likely that additional amounts will be made available when 
and if the public schools demonstrate that they have a plan and a program 
which will result in a trained body of workers for industry. This impetus 
supplied by the Federal Government toward establishment of education 
for work programs will have an important bearing on future educational 
programs of this country. Undoubtedly the next great movement in 
education in America will be toward the establishment of regional tech- 
nical and business institutes which will receive young people as they 
finish their general education and train them for semi-skilled, skilled, 
semi-professional, and technical work in industry, business, and agri- 
culture. 

It will not be possible for every community to support such institutes 
and it will, therefore, be necessary for districts to combine their resources 
to do the job. It may also be necessary to provide work opportunities 
for young people in order that they may be wholly or partially self- 
supporting while attending such institutes. 

For the most part, business and industry are willing to cooperate with 
the school to provide training on the job with pay as a part of this tech- 
nical and business institute type of education. Such a program of coopera- 
tive education will provide for living costs away from home and at the 
same time make it possible for the school to train for specific jobs. 


THE REGIONAL PLAN 


There are those who hold the point of view that a school must train 
only for life in the community in which the student lives. Such a point of 
view does not take into consideration the fact that youth in very large 
numbers migrate from rural to urban communities and need to be pre- 
pared to live and work in those communities. If we are to limit technical 
education to youth in metropolitan areas, rural youth would be deprived 
of an opportunity to become technicians or semi-professional workers. 
The regional school in rural areas will prepare these young migrants to 
be assimilated into the communities to which they migrate, and thus 
lessen the burden on relief and other governmental agencies. 

These regional schools of the institute type are on the way. A few 
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states have begun to work on the plan as evidenced by terminal courses 
in free public junior colleges. The NYA work project camps have given 
further impetus to the idea. As school people see the encroachment of 
the federal agencies upon the field of education and as they see parallel 

s of education being set up in communities which formerly held 
aloof from the real problems of the non-academic youth, more attention is 
being given to the total function of education in terms of all youth. 

Among the chief problems of these regional institutes, however, is the 
recruiting of a teaching personnel which has a broad concept of what 
education for work ought to be. Professional educators in cooperation 
with business and industry must make certain that some of the defects of 
the present vocational programs do not become entrenched in the new 
schools. For example, one may be certified to teach in the high schools 
of most states in the fields of the trades and industry if he has had a 
formal education equivalent to graduation from the eighth grade, or at 
most the junior high school, provided in addition to that minimum of 
formal education the teacher has had a background of work experience in 
the trade he is to teach. If we are to assume that education beyond the 
junior high school contributes to the social and economic intelligence of 
people, if it contributes to a better understanding of how to use leisure 
time, to a better understanding of labor and industrial relations, to a 
more healthful way of living—if it contributes to the all-round culture 
of the individual—it would seem that teaching requirements of those 
trade teachers should be much more extensive than they are at the present 
time. Certainly in the technical institutes the requirement should be 
equivalent to the junior engineering type of education plus trade ex- 
perience. 

When every community has aggressively attacked the problem of pre- 
paring young people for the work of the world to the extent that every 
person feels his responsibility for doing his part of that work, we shall 
have gone a long way toward overcoming the threats to the American 
way. When every individual feels he has a job to do and is prepared to 
do that job, and an opportunity to work is given him, whether it be in 
public or private enterprise, we shall have built a rampart to strengthen 
the American way and the democratic way which will need no interior 


guard. 
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When an opportunity to obtain an education for work along with edu- 
cation for living has been provided for every youth and adulkt, public 
education can then no longer be accused of catering only to the eco 
nomically or scholastically able groups. When every person has been 
given an opportunity to experience this kind of education, we shall no 
longer have to acknowledge that we have the educationally neglected in 
the midst of plenty. 

It is the educationally neglected youth who will rally around the ban- 
ner of those who seek to lead us away from the American way of life. It 
is the educationally neglected who will be subject to the pressures of 
self-seekers in the cause of labor. It is the educationally neglected who 
will fall prey to political chicanery, to corrupt political practices and 
corrupt labor leadership. 

If education is to have a part in helping to achieve a desirable way of 
life for all, it must meet the needs of every individual, regardless of his 
interests, abilities, and aspirations. To fail in any one of these respects is 
to fail some of our citizens, and to fail some of our citizens is to leave part 
of the job undone. And with the internal and external threats to democ- 
racy which confront us on every side we cannot afford to leave any part 
of the job undone. But the job will remain undone so long as there per- 
sists in public education an intellectual snobbishness toward those who 
must do the work of the world, as evidenced by our failure thus far to 
educate for all levels of occupational life and by our failure to develop 
respect for all levels of occupational life. Snobbishness is a threat to 
democracy; and we must realize that threats to democracy have become 
more than mere threats. If we are to be successful in our efforts to 
maintain our democratic way of life, we can no longer take the position 
that it will be maintained without concerted and directed effort on the 
part of our schools to educate for the democratic way of life by provid- 
ing opportunity for all. 

In our eagerness to safeguard our land from physical invasion by those 
who would overthrow our system of government and our economic sys- 
tem, we are likely to overlook the fact that we must also make possible 
the achievement of the hopes and ambitions of our citizenry through 
sound educational practices. 

It is essential that we set up land and air defense which will success- 
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fully discourage and prevent encroachment upon our soil. No one who 
wishes to preserve America for those who believe in America objects to 
such a plan. But we must not neglect also to take into account the fact 
that that is only one of the defenses we need, and that we must be equally 
liberal with our money for cooperative efforts to provide for the equally 
important but less tangible defenses which education can provide. 

Of one thing we can be certain—today’s costs of defense and war 
preparation will be paid for tomorrow by lower standards of living, by 
having less for education, less for improving social conditions, and less 
for those cultural phases of life which mark the progress of a civilized 
people. And if the past is any criterion of the future, education will be 
the first to feel the curtailment of funds as tax bills for armaments begin 
to come in. Only those phases of education which can be justified as con- 
tributing to our way of life are likely to survive if we go into an extended 
period of military economy. Our duty is to do a justifiable job toward 
educating for democracy and the American way by being realistic to- 
ward our responsibilities. 

A democracy establishes the rights and duties of its citizens—the 
American way provides opportunities. Education is our big opportunity. 








Health and Physical Fitness 


By CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


FEW weeks ago there were seated about a conference table in 

Washington men of importance in American education, a well- 
known university president, a representative of a national educational 
organization, a superintendent of schools in a large urban community, 
and other professional workers of similar prominence. These men had 
been summoned to propose ways and means of directing education to- 
ward national defense. 

At length one representative claimed the floor and was recognized 
by the chairman. Said the speaker, “As I view this program of national 
defense, there are three main problems for the schools and colleges to 
consider; other problems are important but they are not so vital. The 
main problems are: first, health and physical fitness; second, recreational 
interests and skills; and third, morale.” . . . “And,” he continued, “I am 
quite sure that national morale is best cultivated through the development 
of robust health and recreational interests in youth.” 


NATIONAL RESOURCES 


The threat of impending war directs the thoughtful citizen to ask 
questions about national resources. Are the Army and Navy big enough 
and strong enough? Can industry be geared to quantity production? 
Have we sufficient raw materials? How about the man power—is it ready 
and willing? What of national pride and patriotism—will they stand 
the test? In the answers to these questions resides the all-important balance 
between success and failure. 

In this country it is comparatively easy to accomplish certain things. 
Strong, fast ships can be built in record time. Military and naval training 
posts can be constructed or renovated. Guns and other fighting equip- 
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ment can be produced in enormous quantities. Industry, organized and 
streamlined, awaits the signal of commanding authority. Raw materials 
are available in abundance. Such national resources are easily marshaled 
to preserve our democratic form of government. 

It is more difficult, however, to produce a nation of citizens who 

health in abundance, whose sinews are toughened to meet the de- 
mands of physical and mental hardships, and in whom have been kindled 
the ideals of national unity and solidarity. These human virtues of para- 
mount importance cannot be acquired in a few months of intensive train- 
ing. They represent the fruits of heredity and an environment which 
boasts good schools, good homes, and good government. 

The world situation today compels us to re-evaluate what we are 
doing in education, especially in the areas of health and physical fitness. 
In 1917 we were appalled that approximately 34 per cent of our young 
men were found to be physically unfit for military service. Tentative 
estimates in 1940, based upon men who have voluntarily applied for 
enlistment in the Army and Navy since last July, reveal a similar situa- 
tion of defectiveness among men of draft age. 

Obviously our problem of assuring material preparedness is com- 
plicated by observable weaknesses in the health and physical stamina of 
our citizens. This problem cannot be solved by clinging to the old cur- 
riculum wherein attention is focused only upon academic achievement. 
A new emphasis is demanded. A different viewpoint must prevail. 


BEYOND MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 


Any acceptable concept of the complete educative process must look 
beyond military preparedness. While we must be ready to meet the 
threats of war as they arise, this purpose alone is not enough. In addi- 
tion, educators must view the problem broadly and see American life in 
terms of national peace and social progress, as well as in terms of military 
strife and wholesale destruction. Wars raging in the world of today may 
end tomorrow, but the need for health, vigor, patriotism, and belief in 
democratic ideals will survive. The human virtues of physical courage, 
stamina, endurance, cooperation, and faith in our leaders are desirable 
traits for peace as well as war. 

In this setting it seems appropriate to propose that our schools must 
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become, ever increasingly, vital centers for the education of our youth 
in health and physical fitness. During and immediately after World 
War I laws were passed in thirty-six states providing for school in- 
struction in health and physical education. Almost universally these laws 
have not been obeyed. Reasons for this failure to abide by legislative 
enactment are many. Frequently school administrators, although giving 
vocal allegiance to the need for educating the “whole” child, have fol- 
lowed the educational pattern of tradition and supported intellectual 
pursuits, with attention to health and physical fitness measurable by 
what the chemist would call “a mere trace.” Opposition to the school’s 
assuming its true responsibility in the development of health and phys- 
ical welfare has been expressed by taxpayers who either relegate such 
matters to fond but oftentimes unqualified parents, or regard physical 
stamina and endurance as unworthy of educational prominence. Certain 
medical and recreational groups outside the school have viewed with 
alarm the inadequate provision we have made for health protection and 
the practice of leisure-time skills. 

The present world crisis gives rise to the need for a renewed, if not 
new, emphasis on physical fitness. Manifold examples of this trend can 
be cited already. Numerous colleges have recently applied for Reserve 
Officer Training Corps units. The number of Junior Reserve Officer 
Training Corps units in our public high schools has increased but slightly 
only because military authorities have refused to release properly trained 
personnel for this work. The National Committee on Education and 
Defense, sponsored jointly by the National Education Association and 
the American Council on Education, is planning, as part of its educa- 
tional program, ways of ensuring better health and physical fitness. State 
departments of education have organized special committees to study 
plans for increasing the strength and endurance of boys and girls attend- 
ing the public schools. Several colleges have extended their programs of 
physical education, requiring all students to devote at least one hour per 
day, four days a week, to body building and conditioning activities. The 
College Directors Society has a committee at work charged with the 
responsibility of redirecting the program of health and physical education 
to improve the strength and stamina of college men. Reports have been 
widely circulated that a commission has been given by the President of 
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the United States for the establishment of a program of physical con- 
ditioning and fitness for the entire citizenry of our country (which sug- 

that the task of health and physical fitness, like vocational training, 
may be assigned to out-of-school groups if our educational institutions 
continue to shirk their responsibility in such matters). The American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation—a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association—has a bill before Congress 
in Washington, known as H.R.10606, which, if passed, will provide 
funds of $100,000,000 per year to be distributed among local boards of 
education throughout the various states for promotion of health educa- 
tion, physical education, recreation, and school camps. Thus it is evident 
that plans are already being formulated by all sorts of organizations which 
aim to improve the physical welfare of American youth. 


PROGRAM OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL FITNESS 


An adequate program of health and physical fitness for schools and 
colleges is not difficult to present in outline form. Adaptations of this 
program to meet the needs of various communities is but a matter of 
administration. The adequate program will include: * 

1. A complete medical, physical, and, if necessary, psychiatric ex- 
amination for all students. 

2. An adequate follow-up program which emphasizes student, parental, 
and community responsibility in surgical relief, medical and dental care 
toinsure a high degree of physical fitness. 

3. Attention to matters pertaining to a healthful environment, such 
as optimal conditions with respect to ventilation, heating, lighting, fur- 
niture, lavatory facilities, rest rooms, discipline, and arrangement of the 
school day. 

4. Instruction in public health, including the prevention of com- 
municable disease, vaccines, serum and antitoxin therapy. 

5. Instruction in such items of personal hygiene as: the minimum 
essentials of diet and nutrition; personal cleanliness; daily elimination; 
the deleterious effects of alcohol, tobacco, and narcotics; the desirable 

1From “Health and Physical Education in National Preparedness.” Health, Physical 


Education, and Recreation Staff, Teachers College, Columbia University. October, 1940. 
(Mimeographed.) 
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effects of exercises of speed, endurance, and strength upon the circula- 
tory, respiratory, muscular, digestive, endocrine, and nervous systems 
of the body; the proper care of the eyes, ears, nose, throat, skin, and 
other organs; the essentials of mental hygiene; and the importance of 
desirable boy and girl relationships. 

6. Instruction and practice in safety education, including first aid. 
(The several methods of transporting injured persons as outlined in the 
National Red Cross First Aid Manual should be taught and practiced by 
students until proficiency is attained. The techniques of artificial respira- 
tion should be a part of every student’s equipment. ) 

7. Instruction and practice in a wide variety of physical activities 
within the “ability to succeed” range of participants that will insure 
strength, poise, good posture, physical fitness, and pride in personal ap- 
pearance. 

In times of national emergency it is the duty of each one of us to co- 
operate with existing local, state, and federal agencies in the development 
of educational programs that will quickly and effectively promote in 
our youth physical fitness, mental alertness, social consciousness, emo- 
tional stability, and love of country. 

We must use every means to strengthen our programs of health and 
physical fitness. In some communities this will suggest the need for better 
equipment and facilities; in others, improvement in personnel is indicated; 
and most programs will require, as a basic necessity, increased financial 
support and time allotment. 

Within the school, college, or university, there must be coordination 
of effort if the best results are to be obtained. The superintendent, prin- 
cipal, president, or dean will pave the way by effective administrative 
policies and procedures. All specialists in the school, such as physicians, 
dentists, psychiatrists, nurses, dental hygienists, nutritionists, health 
teachers, science teachers, personnel in household arts and sciences, 
physical educators, athletic coaches, and others, will assume greater 
responsibilities in their respective fields. The education of our youth isa 
matter of great importance in any program of preparedness—for wat 
or for peace. 

The success of this undertaking does not rest entirely with school 
people. Parents, government officials, and the general public must be 
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advised of the needs and progress of the educational program, their co- 
operation enlisted, and their support obtained. 

Let us not be unmindful of the fact that this is a real emergency. It is 
a time when we must work together to perpetuate the true democratic 
way of life, and give to the youth of our country every opportunity to 
grow into well-trained, right-minded, and productive Americans. The 
success of our democratic way of living depends on youth, and educa- 
tion will determine the ideals, understandings, and actions of young 
men and young women. Let us further remember that health and physical 
fitness—which serve as the buttress for courage, stamina, and morale— 
may in the final analysis represent the difference between success and 
failure in our efforts to insure national preparedness. 











The American Way of Life and 
Educational Opportunity 


By GEORGE D. STRAYER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


_ American way of life is based on respect for the personality of 
each individual. We are committed to the belief that all men can be 
developed and improved through education. We have as our ideal the 
attainment of the most significant and richest possible life for each of our 
citizens. Many institutions and agencies in our society contribute to the 
realization of these ends. Schools have a peculiar responsibility for pro- 
viding for every individual opportunities which will enable him to make 
the best of such natural gifts as he possesses. Schools succeed when they 
offer experiences in which individuals are stimulated to exert themselves 
in the development of their unique personalities. 

Our traditional school program, while it contributed to the realization 
of these purposes, cannot satisfy present-day needs. Even now schools 
tend altogether too frequently to overemphasize the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. They fail to take sufficient account of individual differences. 
Children, youth, and adults, if they are to enjoy the benefits of our 
American way of life, should be given opportunities which vary as 
greatly as do the interests, abilities, and vocational outlook of all mem- 
bers of our society. 


CHANGING DEMANDS ON EDUCATION 


If we are to maintain this way of life, the program of education must 
be extended to include younger children for whom at present little or 
no provision is made and all youth until they are ready to take their 
places as productive members of our society. Public education must ac- 
cept responsibility for the total population up to eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, and for a larger percentage of the population beyond the 
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period of full-time schooling. A system of education, beginning with 
the nursery schools and kindergartens and continuing to the completion 
of a program of general education at sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
must be supplemented by vocational and professional education which 
will prepare all individuals for active participation in the work of the 
world and for their responsibilities as citizens. 

Schools in which reading, writing, and arithmetic were taught to 
young children a hundred years ago cannot possibly be thought of as 
meeting the requirements of the situation today. Schooling in those earlier 
days was supplementary to a much more significant education carried on 
in the family and in local community enterprises. Children worked with 
their fathers and mothers and with their older brothers and sisters. They 
were inducted into their responsibilities as citizens through cooperation 
with their elders in providing the labor necessary for many community 
enterprises and in actual participation in those discussions which resulted 
in local social action. In this earlier period, with the existing difficulties 
of transportation and communication, each family, or at least each com- 
munity, was for the most part self-sustaining. 

In proposing the program of education which we must provide today, 
we must take into account the contrast between that earlier society and 
our modern, interdependent, industrial, urbanized society. They lived 
in an age of scarcity; we live in an age of plenty. They depended upon 
power from human beings and from farm animals; we derive our power 
from the burning of coal and oil and from the harnessing of great rivers. 
They were compelled to work long hours in order to provide food. 
clothing, and shelter; we live in a period in which the hours of labor 
must be restricted in order to give employment to all of our people. They 
lived in communities in which it was possible to discuss the issues of local 
government in town meetings. They had so little to distract them by way 
of commercialized entertainment that it was customary for them to spend 
such little leisure as was available in the discussion of political and gov- 
ernmental problems which concerned the state and the nation. We live 
in communities so large and so complex that we find it difficult to act 
intelligently or effectively in the development of efficient local govern- 
ment. We have so many opportunities for the use—or, should I say, the 
waste—of our free time that the great majority of us pay little or no at- 
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tention to our responsibilities as citizens of the state or nation. Our only 
hope for the maintenance of liberty and for the perpetuation of our 
democracy is to be found in a more adequate program of public 
education. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 


As has been suggested, an American program of education must in- 
clude opportunities for all boys and girls. We sometimes flatter ourselves 
that our compulsory education laws have guaranteed this opportunity to 
children up to fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, or even seventeen and eighteen 
years of age, depending upon the laws of particular states. As a matter 
of fact, however, compulsory education does not ordinarily begin before 
six years of age and is not usually enforced rigidly for children above this 
age level. Significant education takes place in the lives of children before 
they are six years of age. Kindergarten and nursery school education may 
be as important for many children in the community as are their later 
experiences in the elementary school and in the high school. We cannot 
rest satisfied with a program of education which neglects children under 
six years of age. 

In the elementary school period there is need for providing special op- 
portunities for atypical children. There are those who are mentally back- 
ward; others who are physically handicapped; and still others who are 
socially maladjusted. We have not yet provided adequately for crippled 
children, for those who are deaf or partially deaf, or for those whose 
eyesight can be saved or maintained at a reasonably high level only 
through special treatment and special equipment. We are beginning to 
recognize that social maladjustments occurring in childhood may result 
in later antisocial tendencies which are destructive to the individual and 
costly to society. Some parts of this specialized program for children may 
need to be conducted in hospitals. It will be necessary in many cases to 
call upon other social agencies for cooperation in order that the total 
situation may be such that children may profit from the educational 
opportunity provided. Whatever adjustment needs to be made should 
be undertaken with a clear recognition of the fact that only by means 
of the development of such a universal program of education can the 
promise of our democracy be realized. 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Nowhere are the weaknesses in our current program more clearly seen 
than in the field of secondary education. There are now enrolled in high 
schools throughout the United States approximately 65 per cent of all 
boys and girls between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. But that is not 
enough. We may reasonably look forward to a time when all boys and 
girls under eighteen years of age will be enrolled in some sort of school. 
There is great need for a thorough revision of our program of secondary 
education in the light of this responsibility. The kind of program which 
was suitable for a minority of the population who attended high schools 
in order that they might prepare for advanced study in the college or 
university is totally unsuited to the needs of this larger group. We must 
offer a variety of studies and of experiences, suited to the needs of all 
boys and girls. Possibly a program like that provided in the better voca- 
tional schools may be the answer for a part of the group. Certainly, 
greater opportunity for active participation in meaningful work must 
accompany the traditional type of school training. 

In a recent report, What the High Schools Ought to Teach, the place 
of work in the secondary school program is presented as follows: 


The ability to work steadily for eight hours is not a natural possession; it 
has to be acquired, Immature children cannot labor for long hours. Recog- 
nizing this fact, society has given children freedom to grow up and develop 
through play and other forms of exercise which are less strenuous than pro- 
tracted labor. However, now that the conditions of civilized life have changed 
so that family training in the manual arts is largely eliminated, the mistake 
has been made of not realizing that work is a natural w ay of dev eloping and 
using energy, even if it must not be too strenuous in early life. By the time a 
young person reaches adolescence he needs to have opportunities for work 
if he is to make the transition into adulthood readily and efficiently. Work 
can be advocated as a much-to-be-desired phase of education for all classes of 
young people. Young people exhibit the natural urge for expression of their 
energy by organizing a substitute for work when such is not provided in their 
education. They undertake quite voluntarily strenuous play activities which 
the school permits but often looks at askance. Physical effort is not distaste- 


ful if it can direct itself toward goals that are regarded as personally or so- 
cially commendable. 


1American Youth Commission. What the High Schools Ought to Teach, p- 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1940. 
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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Greater emphasis will have to be placed upon other phases of our 
program of education in order to satisfy individual needs of many boys 
and girls. But for all boys and girls must be emphasized as never before 
those studies which lead to social, political, and economic understanding. 
We may not hope to solve our economic and governmental problems 
except upon a basis of greater knowledge and appreciation in these fields 
than are current at the present time. It is not that we may expect all boys 
and girls to become profound students of government or of economics, 
but rather that they may, through their appreciation of the problems to 
be solved in these fields, be prepared to choose wisely among those who 
profess expertness and who seek to bring about better conditions through 
legislation or other governmental action. 

There is need, however, for something very much more significant 
than the intellectual approach to the problems of our social, political, and 
economic life. All too frequently the courses that we have offered in 
schools deal with the structure and operation of government with little 
reference to the responsibilities of citizenship. Devotion to democracy 
cannot be taught as a subject to be studied. It must be achieved through 
the development of desirable habits of thought and action. The Bill of 
Rights must have significance in the lives of youth in school and not be 
reserved for the consideration of adults in political campaigns. The ideals 
of tolerance and brotherhood to which we are committed must find ex- 
pression in the social life of young people rather than being recited as 
ideals to be achieved. Students must be given opportunity and be encour- 
aged to participate in those activities which make for the general welfare. 
Such activities will be carried on in the school and in the community. 
It is an interesting fact that in the school in which a considerable degree 
of freedom is allowed and in which a broad and interesting program is 
offered, the students display a high degree of sound judgment with re- 
gard to procedures in social situations. In more formal schools there is 
evidence that children accept authority in making decisions as to social 
situations. It is of the utmost importance in the education of citizens in a 
democracy that they learn to accept responsibility and to find their 
highest satisfaction in working together for the common good. 
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Education must seek to clarify the nature and the goals of democracy. 


It can portray the American dream of a nation with liberty, justice, and 
opportunity for all in the broad sweep of history from the time of the nation’s 
founders. It can promote understanding of the civil liberties and the political 
institutions through which the democratic ideal finds expression. It can focus 
8 nal ie P . 
e searchlight of free and constructive inquiry on those economic and 
8 age oe ms 
ial problems which, if allowed to remain unsolved, threaten to disintegrate 
social P ee ge Br 
democracy from within. It can confirm that faith in the worth and im- 
provability of each individual which is the basic tenet of democ racy. It can 
provide opportunities to live democracy, i in the school and the home, in the 
workshop and the market place.? 


THE PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION 


The American process of education cannot be thought of as ending 
when young people cease their regular attendance upon schools. We in a 
democracy may not rest satisfied with the programs of education now 
available for those who continue their training in colleges and universities. 
For the great mass of our adult population, programs of education must 
be developed in the following areas: (1) training for vocational read- 
justment; (2) opportunities for growth in social and political under- 
standing; (3) education which will lead to the elevation of taste and 
appreciation in all of the arts; (4) opportunities for the use of leisure in 
such manner as to add to the well-being of the individual, physically, 
emotionally, and intellectually, as opposed to the use of leisure time in a 
manner which debauches or destroys those who have had this leisure 
thrust upon them; and (5) guidance in the pursuit of intellectual achieve- 
ment or artistic performance in some field of endeavor. 

We shall always have those who are displaced by changes in indus- 
trial processes, for whom re-training is essential. Even now when so 
many are out of work there are areas in which there is a shortage of 
skilled labor. If education is to function adequately for adults, we shall 
have to develop a program of vocational education in which opportu- 
nities are as varied as is the need for skilled labor in our industrial society. 

Attention has been called to the importance of social education. We 


?Educational Policies Commission, National Education Association. Education and 
the Defense of American Democracy, pp- 12-13. National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940. 
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may not rest satisfied with the preliminary education accomplished in 
elementary and secondary schools. It is only as adult life is reached and 
the full responsibility of citizenship accepted that men and women are 
ready to consider seriously their responsibility to the community, to the 
state, and to the nation. They are in a position to appreciate to a degree 
that is not possible for younger people the significance of those govern- 
mental arrangements which contribute to their own well-being and to 
the welfare of the whole group. It is not an accident that at the present 
moment experiments are being conducted throughout the land under the 
general designation of “Forums.” What is happening lately is an expe- 
rience comparable to that which was enjoyed by all adults in an earlier 
period of our history when communities were small and when people 
were vitally interested in every governmental undertaking. We may not 
hope to reproduce all of the virtue which resided in these early associa- 
tions of citizens in assemblies in which public policies were determined, 
but we may hope, through the opportunity provided for discussion of 
public issues, that adults will choose more wisely among the many pro- 
posals which are made for the improvement of the society of which they 
are members, and that they may even discriminate in the choice of the 
leaders who are placed in positions of authority and responsibility in 
government. 

The appeal to adults in matters of taste and of appreciation involves an 
extended program of education. In art as applied in homes, in public 
buildings, in parks, and in city planning, in architecture in all its aspects, 
in music, and in literature, there are possibilities of elevating the taste of 
the population and thereby contributing to a higher type of civilization. 
In the drama, in music, and even in the production of talking pictures 
there are also possibilities of developing higher standards of taste and 
appreciation. 

Possibly the greatest benefit that can arise from a program of adult 
education is to be found in the opportunity provided and the stimulation 
offered to adults to engage in creative activity. If our increased freedom 
from long hours of work means anything, it should be evidenced by the 
larger percentage of the total population who find satisfaction in activ- 
ities to which they can give themselves wholeheartedly and with great 
enthusiasm. Daniel Gregory Mason, in an address delivered at the open- 
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convocation of Columbia University in September, 1928, closed his 
remarks with this most significant paragraph: 

Finally, there is that subtlest form of social stimulus which inheres in the 
individual’ s awareness of a common body of knowledge, such as the psy cho- 
logical laws of creativeness at which we have been glancing. It is quite pos- 
sible that some day, as psychological know ledge becomes widespread, it will 
be thought disgraceful to kill time in mere pastimes or stagnant ennui, bore- 
dom will be an acknowledged index of stupidity, and leisure, made creative 
by self-discipline, will be regarded as the very gist and nucleus of life. What- 
ever each man’s powers may be, leisure will be recognized as his natural 
opportunity for effectuating them. One man may study peas blossoms with 
Mendel, another investigate the differential calculus, a third listen to the band 
playing in the gardens. All will be developing, independently and sponta- 
neously, but also resolutely and systematically, their latent talents, however 
humble, and all will be learning in the process, to the extent of their capacity, 
the open secret of artists and scientists—that creative leisure is the path to the 
deepest joys of which we are capable. 


EDUCATION IN RELATION TO LIFE 


The program of education which has been suggested is one that places 
emphasis upon the meaning of education in the life of the individual and 
in the development of civilization. There was a time in America when 
we confused education with the acquisition of knowledge. Great stress 
was placed upon the ability of boys and girls and of young people to 
deliver on occasion a certain amount of knowledge which they had ac- 
quired from books. The movement in more recent times has been, not 
in the direction of less knowledge but rather toward an emphasis upon 
meaningful information. 

We now insist to a degree that was formerly unknown that even the 
instruments of inquiry be developed in relation to their use. Boys and 
girls learn to read because there is something worth reading, not merely 
to piece together the elements which make up words and sentences. The 
result has been not less skill in reading but vastly greater skill and a very 
much wider acquaintance with literature and with books in general than 
was accomplished under the other method of instruction. 

We recognize the need for knowledge, but we seek to develop knowl- 
edge in relation to worth-while experiences. Children who are concerned 
about the relationship of our civilization to that of Western Europe or 
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the Far East will in all probability acquire greater knowledge and will 
more certainly remember what they have learned than did those students 
of history and geography a generation or two ago who had neat little 
packages labelled “Surface,” “Climate,” “Drainage,” “Agricultural and 
Industrial Products,” and the like; or those others who remembered all of 
the dates associated with the names of battles and generals but who knew 
little about the underlying causes of and cared less about the relationship 
of the great catastrophe of war to their own life and times. I repeat, we 
do not value knowledge less, we are not satisfied with a superficial com- 
mand of the instruments of inquiry—but our program of education, or- 
ganized in the light of modern social needs, seeks to develop individuals 
of high purpose and enthusiasm who know how to use all of the instru- 
ments of inquiry and all of the knowledge available for the solution of 
their common problems. 


OPPORTUNITIES ADJUSTED TO NEEDS 


We are coming to realize in our American program of education the 
inadequacy of any school system which solves its most difficult problems 
through a process of eliminating those who are not easily adjusted to the 
opportunities offered or to the organized school society. If education is 
to serve democracy, it must have as a primary obligation the adjustment 
of the individual to his environment. The only really satisfactory adjust- 
ment is that by which each individual finds it possible to engage in activ- 
ities in which he can achieve some degree of success. We know that in 
the attempt to educate all members of the group for their positions of 
responsibility, we will find a range of ability that begins at one end with 
those for whom custodial care must be provided and reaches at the other 
extreme to those whom we designate as geniuses. It is the obligation of 
every school system to provide such guidance as will enable children at 
every level in the school system to move forward along lines of oppor- 
tunity suited to their intelligence. There is no evidence to support the 
proposal that failure or retardation is a satisfactory adjustment. When we 
go to the extreme of eliminating pupils from school, there is a tacit 
acknowledgment of the failure of schools to render the service for which 
they have been organized. 

I have not proposed that the development of opportunities suited to 
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the needs and capacities of all boys and girls is a simple process; quite the 
contrary. We need much more significant investigation and much more 
complete overhauling of the program of our school system than have yet 
been accomplished anywhere. On the side of social maladjustments, we 
need a better understanding of the relationship of the environmental 
factors outside of school to the performance of children in the school 
society. Cases which call for discipline are as properly problems for 
teachers and administrators to study as are cases of physical maladjust- 
ment the problems of the medical profession. 


A PROBLEM FOR ALL AMERICA 


Our program of education in America must be thought of not merely 
in terms of the locality in which we work but in terms of the larger 
society which is the American people. The responsibility within any 
state can be met only when an acceptable program of education is pro- 
vided for all of the children within its borders, with a uniform effort 
throughout the state to carry the burden of taxation. Translated into 
action, this means that the state as such must make appropriations to each 
community related to the need for support and to the ability of each 
administrative area to raise the money necessary to maintain an adequate 
program of education. 

There is no state in the Union in which all administrative areas are 
able to support an adequate program of education. There are many com- 
munities in many states in which even if the community carried a maxi- 
mum tax load it could not possibly support a reasonably decent minimum 
educational program. And out of these poorer communities are con- 
stantly recruited the population which lives in our cities and which 
eventually takes over and governs the urban communities. If we were 
not concerned with the ideal of our democracy—the provision of 
equality of opportunity—we would still have to be concerned with the 
destructive and menacing power which resides in a population which 
grows up without opportunities for education. Local initiative and ex- 
perimentation should always be encouraged. Local administration is 
essential to the maintenance of our democratic ideals. But support on a 
larger basis is essential to the preservation of our democracy. 

If educational opportunities are to be provided for all of our popula- 
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tion, the Federal Government must participate in the support of the 
program in a larger degree than it has as yet. It is estimated that there 
were one million children in the United States during the last school 
year for whom little or no educational opportunity was provided. There 
were other millions who attended school under the handicaps of short 
terms, of insufficient equipment, books, shops, and laboratories, of lack 
of varied opportunities suited to their individual needs and Capacities, 
and even of teachers who were poorly prepared for this important 
service. 

Two national commissions, reporting upon the relationship of the Fed- 
eral Government to education—one under President Hoover in 1931 
and the second under President Roosevelt in 1937—felt that there was 
little if any possibility of providing adequate educational Opportunities 
throughout the United States except upon the basis of a larger participa- 
tion by the Federal Government in the support of schools. It is not neces- 
sary to argue the case from the standpoint of the stake which all of us 
have in the education of all children and youth. Anyone who studies the 
problem will have little difficulty in realizing that the differences in 
ability among the several states to support education cannot be over- 
come by improving the tax system or by increasing economic produc- 
tivity. It is literally true that a modern tax system, if accepted in the 
poorer states, would not produce enough to support the kind of school 
system necessary for the maintenance of our American ideal of equality 
of opportunity. In view of this marked inequality in tax resources among 
the several states, federal aid is essential and should be increased im- 
mediately. 


The American way of life is based upon the acknowledgment of the 
worth and dignity of the individual, upon respect for human personality, 
upon the guarantee of civil liberties, upon the principle of even-handed 
justice, and upon the concept that each individual finds his greatest satis- 
faction in working with others for the common good. Equality of op- 
portunity is fundamental to the realization of these purposes. As a basis 
for the realization of this ideal we have sought to provide a system of 
education which will prepare all of our citizens for participation in our 
social, economic, and cultural life. 
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Great progress has been made but much still remains to be done. The 
defense of the American way of life not only involves military prepared- 
ness but just as certainly requires improvement in the educational oppor- 
tunities which should be provided for children. In our program of 
national defense we have a primary obligation to improve and extend the 
program of education particularly in those areas and for those groups in 
which adequate opportunities are now denied. We need a re-dedication 
to the ideal of equality of opportunity through education. 











“In These Bad Days’”* 


By ALLAN ABBOTT 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


~~ years ago, a little volume of verse was published in 
London anonymously, under the single initial “A”; but word 
got about that “A” was a young man of twenty-seven recently down 
from Balliol, much in demand at dinner parties (as Mr. Trilling tells us*) 
for his good looks and manners, his wit, and his gaiety of spirit. He was 
secretary to Lord Lansdowne; he was the son of the late headmaster of 
Rugby. His name was Matthew Arnold. 

Despite the rather frivolous-sounding title of the book, “The Strayed 
Reveller,” the gravity of these poems astonished his friends, particularly 
the sonnet beginning— 


Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, my mind? 


An even graver note was struck in a poem now known by scholars to 
have been written the following year, though not published till much 
later—the poem “Dover Beach,” which ended with these tragic lines: 


... for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


Looking back from the disastrous days of 1940, we wonder why the 
young poet found the 1840’s so bad. The menace of the Napoleonic wars 


*An address delivered before the Indianapolis English Teachers Club, November 
25, 1940. 
1 Trilling, Lionel. Matthew Arnold. W. W. Norton and Company, New York, 1939. 
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was a distant memory. There was, to be sure, a new revolution going 
on in France, after thirty-five years’ general peace, but it did not touch 
England. Victoria had been on the throne a dozen years; the rapid 
growth of England’s industries was soon to be celebrated at the Great 
Exhibit in the Crystal Palace, then building—so suggestive of New 
York’s “World of Tomorrow.” While there had been serious economic 
crises, the Irish famine, the Chartist movement, conditions were being 
improved under the ministry of Lord John Russell. In the world of 
letters, if the great romantics were passing, they had notable successors. 
Among the “books of the year” between 1845 and 1850 were The 
Cricket on the Hearth and David Copperfield, Vanity Fair and Pen- 
dennis, Longfellow’s Evangeline, Poe’s Tales, Emerson’s Poems; Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters; the first two volumes of Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land; Mrs. Browning’s Poems, and early poems of Robert Browning and 
Tennyson, not to mention various humorous items like Thackeray's 
Book of Snobs, Lear’s Nonsense Book, Douglas Jerrold’s Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures. Taken as a whole, this seems to reflect quite a cheerful 
England; yet those who looked below the surface saw in both the social 
and the intellectual world grounds for dismay. The year before “The 
Strayed Reveller,” Mill, in his Principles of Political Economy, had set 
forth and logically defended that theory which was to justify the de- 
velopment of capitalized industry; the year before that, Karl Marx had 
published the Communist Manifesto; the intellectual basis was laid for 
the social-economic struggles of our time. I doubt if Arnold had read 
Marx, but he certainly read and at this period of his life greatly admired 


Carlyle, and six years earlier Carlyle had in Past and Present given this 
picture of England: 


The condition of England, on which so many pamphlets are now in the 
course of publication, and so many thoughts unpublished are going on in 
every reflective head, is justly regarded as one of the most ominous, and 
withal one of the strangest, ever seen in this world. England is full of wealth, 
of multifarious produce, supply for human want in every kind, yet England 
is dying of inanition. With unabated bounty the land of England blooms and 
grows; waving with yellow harvests; thick-studded with workshops, indus- 
trial implements, with fifteen millions of workers, understood to be the 
strongest, the cunningest and the willingest our Earth ever had; these men 
are here; the work they have done, the fruit they have realized, is here, 
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abundant, exuberant on every hand of us: and behold, some baleful fiat as of 
Enchantment has gone forth, saying, “Touch it not, ye workers, ye master- 
workers, ye master-idlers; no man af you shall be the better for it; this is en- 
chanted fruit! .. .” 

Of these successful skillful workers some two millions, it is now counted, 
sit in Workhouses, Poor-Law Prisons; or have “out-door relief” flung over 
the wall to them. . . . They sit there, these many months now; their hope of 
deliverance as yet weal . , pent up, as in a kind of haved enchantment; 
glad to be emprisoned as cntunend, that they may not perish starved, . 

In silence: for alas, what word is to be said? “An Earth all lying round, c 
ing, Come and till me, come and reap me;—yet we sit here enchanted.” 


But it was not alone poverty, social injustice, the threat of class con- 
flict, that troubled Arnold. Behind this, he felt a loss of confidence in 
any central philosophy of life. The religion of his father he felt no longer 
tenable. The social idealism of the Age of Reason, the Transcendental 
idealism of the Age of Romanticism, had both weakened. Nature was 
no longer, as it had been for Wordsworth, a mystical garment of spiritual 
power, a source of moral influence. In the words of Trilling, 


Between the two worlds lies a wasteland indeed—the wasteland of a Na- 
ture that is blind, phantom, empty, a Nature undivine that can no longer 
give laws or direction. There remains only a world in which man’s senseless 
uproar drowns his pain and confusion. . . . Without a God, fundamentally 
separated from Nature, there is nothing to bind man to the universe, scarcely 
anything to bind him to his fellow-man. 


Does this not sound like Henry Adams, searching in vain through the 
mid-nineteenth century for some central meaning? Or like the T. S. Eliot 
of “The Waste Land” and “The Hollow Men”? Arnold was facing the 
problems not only of his own time, but of ours. 

Who propped, then, in those bad days, his mind? Arnold tells us, in 
a somewhat involved, allusive way not infrequent in the style of poets 
whose minds are not at ease. First, Homer, who though blind, yet saw. 
Then Epictetus, Stoic philosopher in the decline of Rome—he who 
taught that no external disaster could injure the man whose inner self, 
whose will, was unshaken. Most of all, Sophocles, “who saw life steadily 
and saw it whole”’—for whom, that is, life with all its changes had a 
central unity. 

The whole drift of thought, from Arnold’s day to this tragic hour of 
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the apparent disintegration of Europe, has been toward a questioning, 
if not a rejection, of those fundamental assumptions that have given 
security to the individual and stability to the social order, and particularly 
those that are basic to a democratic society. For a generation or more, 
we have been living on the accumulated capital of our spiritual in- 
heritance, taking for granted those concepts of right and wrong, of 
individual worth and individual responsibility, of the rights of man and 
of honor among the nations, toward which the race has been struggling 
for countless years; doing little to fortify and extend, much to disparage, 
these concepts. What we need, as Matthew Arnold saw, is a reaffirmation 
of a positive philosophy of life, of those values that are central, that give 
meaning and importance to everything else. For what is now at stake in 
the European war is not only the fate of small, highly civilized but 
defenseless nations like Finland and Norway; or of the cultural center 
of the modern world, France; or the existence of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations; or our own democratic form of government. Freedom 
of thought; the sacredness of truth; the brotherhood of man; the obliga- 
tions of honor and mercy; loyalty to the pledged word of man or nation; 
religious tolerance; the rights of minorities—all these we have seen not 
only disregarded in war, but systematically undermined for the past 
decade in the German schools and universities in preparation for the 
attack on the democracies. 

Who prop, in these bad days, our minds? It is more than a prop that 
we need—the suggested image is of shoring up a tottering mansion, 
whereas what we need is structural steel, or (to take Henry Adams’ 
image) a dynamo. Arnold’s great three, yes—Homer, Epictetus, Sopho- 
cles; and through the ages, all those great books that have asserted human 
values, human aspirations and responsibilities and the power of man to 
accomplish them, and that have given these values definition and meaning 
through reflective discourse, or visible life through the forms of art. 
The Bible, if we read it not as a pious routine but as a source of spiritual 
energy. Dante, for his vision of an organized universe, held together and 
moved by divine love. Chaucer and Shakespeare, for their panorama of 
the rich and invigorating diversity of human life, their insight into the 
varieties of human character. Milton—especially the Milton of the 
Areopagitica—for his defense of the independent conscience. Mon- 
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taigne, Emerson, Whitman—you can all extend the list with the names 
of those whose books have built up the image of man standing free among 
his equals, and accepting the challenge of life with confidence that his 
spirit is not to be overcome. 

If books were all, we might cynically regard such idealism as mere 
escape from the grim and mean realities of life. But in the midst of all 
that is grim, all that is sordid, we see about us in deed and in word 
the exemplification of human greatness. In the miracle of Dunkirk, in 
the daily heroism of the people in the bombed cities, in many stirring 
utterances over the radio and in the press, are the power and integrity of 
the human spirit shown. The speeches of Churchill stand with those of 
all time for realistic facing of dismaying fact, for the assertion of an 
unconquerable spirit, for nobility and power of phrase and utterance. 
Many a newspaper editorial, many a reporter’s account of daily events, 
has the quality of greatness. 

In our own profession of teaching, we may find strength and assurance 
in many quarters. Let me read to you from a letter addressed by Presi- 
dent Comstock of Radcliffe College to the senior class: 


There promises to be a good deal of change in the next decade; and those 
who hope to find their way to lives of comparative security will need to have 
powers of adaptation. The term needs definition. Some one used in my hear- 
ing not long ago a phrase which seems to me to have some relev ance. He was 
speaking of the great desirability of being “easy at the center.” 

That is the quality which I wish for you today. It is based on other qual- 
ities, such as self-respect, honesty, hope, courage, and the humility which is 
in part a sense of humor.* 


I found strength, last week, at the mere spectacle of 3,600 teachers of 
English at the National Council of Teachers of English in Chicago, hav- 
ing both the freedom and the desire to assemble and discuss with full 
and critical frankness their ideas and principles; to hear and weigh two 
diametrically opposed views presented on the same platform by the 
present president and by a former president; to hear, and applaud, a 
speaker who advocated that they and their profession be forthwith 
abolished. While there was no direct discussion of the war and its prob- 
lems, those problems were frequently implicit—integrated, as the current 


3 Quoted from the Radcliffe Quarterly, p. 25, November, 1940. 
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educational phrase is, with our professional problems. Most moving, to 
my mind, was the conclusion of an address by Mr. I. A. Richards, on 
the somewhat arid subject of “Basic English.” In illustration of the 
semantic problem of the varied meanings attached by different people 
to the same phrase, Mr. Richards said something like this: 

What do we mean by “a civilized country”? Do we mean a country like 
my country in some ways? A country in w hich the English language is 
widely used? A country which has good roads, railroads, telegraphs? A coun- 
try i in which industries have taken the place of farming or fishing? A country 
in which it is possible to get things done easily and w ell? A country in w hich 
machines have made men ‘free to live on relief? One where we have multiplied 
the objects of desire to such an extent that we can never satisfy our desires? 
One in which the arts are taken seriously? One in which the feelings are 
taken seriously—in which it is not hard to be kind to one another? One in 
which as many people as possible participate in the government, and have 
minds trained to exercise that right wisely? Or one in which a small group of 
very able and powerful men take complete control of the government? 

Mr. Richards did not stop, however, with this ironical description of 
the various states of the modern world, capitalistic, industrialized, demo- 
cratic, dictatorial, each thinking itself the most “civilized,” nor with the 
idea that a word like “civilized” should retain this flexibility of meaning. 
He added, as his final word to English teachers, 

The few basic words that are most common, most generally used, must be 
kept clean and clear. The great words—reason, right, free, faith, liberty, 
truth, justice,—it is the highest duty of the English teacher to keep these 
words pure.* 

Who, then, prop in these bad days our minds? If we are true humanists, 
if we are truly democratic, we teachers—you and I—must prop our- 
selves from within. With the great humane tradition behind us, the great 
books recording what the race has esteemed as the highest values, with 
the great basic words to be kept clear and clean, with the threat of the 
overthrow of those values, the reversal of the meaning of those words, so 
imminent, with boys and girls, serious-minded, looking to us for leader- 
ship, it is for us teachers of English to supply not only the prop, but the 
vision to see, the will to endure, the security of mind to meet all change, 
to accept and to fulfill all responsibility. 





* Summarized—with apologies to Mr. Richards—from rough notes taken at the time; 
his address will doubtless soon be available in print. 
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A DECADE OF PROGRESS IN THE PREPARATION 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS* 


ECAUSE the teachers colleges of the 
United States are comparatively 
new institutions and have evolved from 
the normal schools, they are frequently 
judged by the strengths and weaknesses 
of the normal schools. Normal schools 
were devoted primarily to the prepara- 
tion of elementary school teachers. The 
standards for judging those teachers 
colleges which prepare secondary 
school teachers should grow out of 
their requirements and trends as shown 
in recent developments. 

Recent phenomenal developments in 
teacher education institutions led to 
this study of curriculum requirements 
in the preparation of secondary school 
teachers. The study aims to answer the 
following questions. What courses in 
cultural background fields, in educa- 
tion, and in various fields of specializa- 
tion have teachers colleges designated 
as necessary for the preparation of sec- 
ondary school teachers? What are the 
major changes which have been made 
in curriculum requirements for the 
preparation of secondary school teach- 
ers during the past ten years? What 
trends may be noted, interpretations 
made, and generalizations derived? 

The procedure involved gathering 
and summarizing data for each period 


studied; the procuring of authoritative 
statements relative to what teachers 
college curricula should require; and a 
derivation of criteria for judging the 
actual requirements and passible trends 
during the ten-year period. 


FINDINGS 


The investigation yielded the follow- 
ing findings: 

1. The number of different course 
titles used in setting up the require- 
ments in various subject fields is exten- 
sive and there is a lack of agreement in 
nomenclature. 

2. It is evident that teachers colleges 
are providing a richer cultural back- 
ground for prospective secondary 
school teachers. The requirements in 
this division of the curriculum have 
been increased 12.6 per cent. Increases 
in science, social studies, and literature 
range from 23.6 per cent to 76.5 per 
cent. Foreign language requirements 
have decreased 48.3 per cent. 

3. Teachers colleges provide a higher 
degree of scholarship in teaching fields. 
The average minimum semester-hour 
requirements in teaching majors have 
increased 3.1 per cent and increases 
have been made in all fields except one. 

4. The number of major fields of 


* By H. A. Spracut, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 794. 
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jalization has remained approxi- 
mately the same. The number of ma- 
jors in such general fields as are desig- 
nated by the terms education, junior 
high school education, and psychology 
has decreased. Increases have been 
made in music, art, and physical edu- 
cation and in broad majors such as 
science and social studies. 

5. There has been a movement away 
from courses in education which em- 
phasize skills and routine and toward 
courses which emphasize points of view 
or interpretive background. The aver- 
age semester-hour requirement in the 
field of education has _ decreased. 
Courses in public relations, guidance, 
mental hygiene, and personality adjust- 
ment are beginning to find a place 
among education requirements. 

6. There has been a decrease in the 
number of courses which emphasize 
formal academic requirements and a 
corresponding increase in so-called 
functional courses and those which 
stress contemporary affairs. 


7. Courses designed to increase the 
appreciation of art and music are sel- 
dom required but commonly offered. 

8. Broad orientation and survey 
courses have been organized which 
provide primarily for interpretive views 
of human affairs. The requirements in 
such courses have increased by per- 
centages ranging from approximately 
50 per cent to 550 per cent. In some 
instances related subject matter has 
been integrated within departments and 
also between departments. 

9g. Marked increases have been made 
in the number of course prescriptions 
in practically all subject-matter fields. 
A corresponding decrease has been 
made in the number of free electives 
permitted. These definite trends signify 
that professional objectives have be- 
come more clearly defined and that de- 
velopmental sequences are observed. 

10. The increased requirements indi- 
cate that the amount of time given to 
the preparation of secondary teachers 
must be increased. 
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ADAPTATIONS OF INSTRUCTION TO INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES IN THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS IN 
NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS COLLEGES* 


T HE major purpose of this study was 
to determine the range and nature 
of the attempts of teachers colleges and 
normal schools to adapt instruction to 
the individual differences of their stu- 
dents in comparison with innovations 
made in this direction by the liberal arts 
colleges. Descriptions of innovations 
developed by the liberal arts colleges 


were obtained from a survey of lit- 
erature available. Reading for honors, 
tutorial and preceptorial plans, as well 
as other independent study plans were 
investigated. Procedures used in the 
teachers colleges were studied by means 
of questionnaires based on the practices 
and issues involved in the independent 
study plans of the liberal arts colleges. 


*By Carteton D. Mason, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa 


tion, No. 793. 
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Questionnaire forms were developed 
for administrators, instructors, and stu- 
dents respectively. Each form contained 
a list of 25 defined techniques about 
which information was sought from all 
three groups. Returns were received 
from 51 teachers colleges representing 
31 states. 

The survey data are based upon the 
returns of 44 administration forms, 659 
instruction forms, and 769 student 
forms. The subject matter fields rep- 
resented are art, English, education, so- 
cial science, mathematics, and science. 
The questionnaire form to instructors, 
on which most of the study is based, 
contained three sections, each of which 
checked against the other. 

FINDINGS 

The literature studied indicates that the 
liberal arts colleges have made deter- 
mined attempts to develop their su- 
perior students and to free them from 
the restrictions of the more formal 
course-credit system. To achieve this, 
reading for honors, tutorial, and pre- 
ceptorial procedures, as well as various 
independent study plans have been de- 
veloped. Such plans are practically non- 
existent in the teachers colleges and 
normal schools. Of 2,136 adaptation- 
cases! reported, only 10 were reading 
for honors or tutorial, and some of 
these were doubtful applications of the 
definitions as given in the glossary of 
terms. 

For the teachers colleges, the most 
frequently reported techniques were: 
the conference (usually individual), 
special library assignments, the term 
paper, group work within the class, and 
laboratory work. As used, they are ad- 
juncts to a more formal method, in this 
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case discussion, which predominated in 
the courses in which the techniques are 
used. On the whole, the techniques 
practiced in the teachers colleges are 
more for remedial purposes than for 
liberation of the superior student; are 
more compulsory to the student than 
voluntary; involve helping the student 
to form more effective study habits; and 
require more preparation by the in- 
structor for the course in which they 
are used. Instructors using the adapta- 
tions are uncertain as to their general 
use in the institution. 

The instructors encountered such 
major difficulties as lack of time on the 
part of both student and instructor, in- 
ability of the student to profit, large 
classes, cost of equipment and instruc- 
tional materials, and lack of skill in the 
technique. 

Student suggestions for the improve- 
ment of college instruction are related 
to: methods of instruction, curriculum 
problems, the instructor, measurement 
and evaluation of the student’s work, 
and student choice and freedom. Stu- 
dents indicated a preference for the 
lecture-discussion method on the basis 
that it offers the advantages of both the 
lecture and the discussion methods 
when used as separate techniques. They 
deplored the rigidity and the lack of 
variety in class procedure. They want 
more individual conferences, in spite of 
the fact that this technique was most 
frequently reported by the instructors. 
In general they suggest that instructors 
should use the methods which will 
demonstrate the principles they are ad- 
vocating. Concerning the curriculum, 
student opinion is divided between the 
desirability of a broader curriculum 
with more cultural courses and the de- 


1 Throughout the survey adaptation-case refers to the specific instructional technique reported as dis- 
tinguished from person-case, which refers to the instructor who returned the questionnaire. 
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sirability of a more restricted, practical 
curriculum. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The major implication of the study lies 
in the fact that the liberal arts colleges 
have given their plans institutional em- 
phasis, while in the teachers colleges the 
techniques have been of a fragmentary 
type. Since the liberal arts colleges have 
had opportunity to evaluate their plans 
and find the unified procedure with in- 
stitutional emphasis most effective, the 
teachers college thinking in the direc- 
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tion of the development of an indi- 
vidualized procedure must consider the 
advantages of a unified institutional 
plan. In the development of such a 
plan, the size of conference groups, 
cost, selection of staff members, and the 
type of student must be considered. 

The material on structural character- 
istics of specific techniques, such as the 
individual conference, term paper, spe- 
cial library assignments, and group 
work within the class, offers a more 
concrete view of the steps essential to 
a given technique. 


DOI "LID 


SELECTED FILMS FOR AMERICAN HISTORY AND 
PROBLEMS* 


ost classroom teachers are con- 
vinced that the motion picture, 
properly used, is an effective aid to 
learning. The experimental evidence 
along this line is fairly complete and 
accurate. There still exists, however, a 
real need for guidance in the choice 
of films and for the development of 
more effective procedures in the use of 
classroom motion pictures. All too often 
the teacher has found himself dis- 
couraged by the quality and nature of 
the film material which he ordered in 
good faith, believing from the title or 
the distributor’s description that it was 
exactly what he wanted to illustrate cer- 
tain items in his course of study. The 
problem, therefore, was to find film 
descriptions which were reasonably 
complete and honest, and which con- 
tained suggestions concerning the phase 
of the school curriculum which the 
film best illustrated. This handbook 


undertakes to furnish such information 
to the teachers of American history, 
problems of democracy, civics, geo- 
graphy, economics, and fusion courses 
in the social studies. 

An intensive study was made of all 
social studies films now being offered 
to schools. A check list was carefully 
worked out and all films were checked 
against this list. In many instances, judg- 
ments concerning the films were ob- 
tained from groups of teachers, pupil 
preview groups, and groups containing 
both pupils and teachers. Whenever 
possible the films were tried out in an 
actual classroom situation with a group 
actively engaged in studying the sub- 
ject illustrated by the film. In every 
instance, the final judgment given in 
the handbook is that of the author, 
arrived at after a careful consideration 
of all the evidence obtainable. 

The first three chapters give direc- 


* By Wittram H. Hartiey, Ev.D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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tions for obtaining, evaluating, and using 
educational films. The check list used 
is given in detail and each item of the 
list is explained and its importance 
weighted. The criteria are organized 
under six main headings: objective, 
grade placement, authenticity, organiza- 
tion of content, technical considera- 
tions, and general considerations. After 
a detailed consideration of the criteria 
by which a film may be judged, sug- 
gestions are made for setting up evaluat- 
ing groups and for proceeding with the 
evaluating process. 

A fairly complete summary is given 
of the various types of film material 
now available to schools, and light is 
thrown on such outstanding problems 
of film utilization as: “What size film 
is best for classroom use?” “Which 
are preferable, sound or silent films?” 
“Should schools buy, rent, or borrow 
films?” “How can films be obtained at 
the proper time?” “What are the best 
methods of caring for films?” “How 
should films be used?” 
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The latter half of the handbook con- 
sists of reviews and evaluations of such 
of these educational films as possess 
definite value in illustrating some phase 
of American civilization. The films are 
listed in alphabetical order, according 
to title, under the topics which they 
best illustrate. Each review consists of 
three parts. The heading gives the title, 
length, whether silent or sound, dis- 
tributor, copyright date, cost, whether 
accompanied by a handbook, and in- 
dicates the grade level suitability of the 
film. 

The first paragraph gives a synopsis 
of the film. The film content is de- 
scribed in the order in which the scenes 
appear on the screen. The second para- 
graph contains an evaluation of the film 
for social studies purposes. The first 
word or so in this sentence stands out 
in bold type in order to indicate the 
judgment which was formed with re- 
spect to the film as a whole. Sugges- 
tions are then given for the most 
effective use of the film. 


A DIAGNOSTIC STUDY OF STUDENTS’ DIFFICULTIES 
IN GENERAL MATHEMATICS IN FIRST YEAR 
COLLEGE WORK* 


A GREAT deal of work of a diagnostic 
nature has been done recently in 
elementary and secondary school math- 
ematics. The field of college mathe- 
matics, however, has been left almost 
untouched. There seems to be a need 
for diagnostic work in college, espe- 
cially in general mathematics for fresh- 


men where we often have a large group 
of students taking a required course in 
which they have little interest and in 
which they fail too often. 

This diagnostic study is based upon 
a series of twenty short answer tests 
given to approximately two hundred 
students enrolled in the evening session 


*By Exizasetu N. Boyp, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 798. 
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of Hunter College of the City of New 
York. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Some of the conclusions drawn from 
an analysis of the errors made on these 
tests are as follows: 


1. The greatest single cause of fail- 
ure was failure to understand the ques- 
tion. It appears that the vocabulary 
common in mathematical discussion, 
the symbols used, the phraseology of 
the questions are such that the type of 
student tested frequently does not grasp 
the question and fails on this account 
rather than because he does not know 
the answer. 

2. In reading mathematical tables 
many students did not grasp the con- 
ventions of the tables from the first 
presentation and classroom practice; 
nor did they learn the conventions 
from the tables themselves. With this 
type of student it seems to be necessary 
to call attention to all conventions of 
the tables and to spend considerable 
time in drill. 

3. In algebraic computation one of 
the most conspicuous inabilities was 
the inability to compute with the 
simplest fractions. 

4. Considerably less than one-half of 
the students tested knew some simple 
facts appearing in the text but not em- 
phasized in class. This suggests that 
many do not study the text carefully 
and probably depend almost entirely 
on classroom discussion. 

5. Many students are not able to 
distinguish constants from variables and 
consequently they do not understand 
the function concept. 

6. The limit concept proved so diffi- 
cult that on the first tests very few 
students were able to apply the defini- 
tion of limit to a particular example. 


This type of definition was never fully 
understood by most of the students. 

7. The average per cent of students 
answering questions correctly on a par- 
ticular test was more than ro per cent 
lower on the test on approximation 
and significant figures than on any 
other test. The topic was new and a 
single classroom discussion failed to 
make it clear. 

8. Some students never seemed to 
grasp the method of setting up a one to 
one correspondence between pairs of 
real numbers and points of a plane by 
use of Cartesian coordinates. The no- 
tion that x gives the distance from the 
x-axis and y the distance from the 
y-axis persisted. 

9. The fundamental concept that the 
equation of a locus is an equation in x 
and y true for every point on the locus 
and no others frequently seemed to 
be disregarded. Many students wrote 
equations of particular loci containing 
the letter a or b and frequently omit- 
ting a variable, x or y. 

10. One of the most common failings 
in analytic geometry is attempting to 
solve problems algebraically without 
sketching the figure. 

11. That a student knows all the ele- 
ments necessary to the solution of a 
problem is by no means a guarantee 
that he can solve the problem. He fre- 
quently cannot bring his resources to 
bear on the problem. 

12. The test done best by the stu- 
dents was the one on midpoints and on 
finding geometric relationships of lines 
by means of slopes. The one done sec- 
ond best was on ellipse and parabola. 

13. The reason for failure most fre- 
quently given by students was careless- 
ness which caused them to misunder- 
stand the question, make mistakes in 
algebra, and so forth. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF GENETICS* 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE OBJECTIVES OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


_— investigation was initiated to 
study changes effected in college 
students as a result of experience with 
available information regarding the 
biological background of racial differ- 
ences and similarities. The experimental 
unit used in this study was prepared 
with aims judged to be consistent with 
the aims of general education in a 
democracy. In its preparation the major 
generalization toward which instruction 
was directed is as follows: “Each in- 
dividual, while in constant and essential 
relationship to the organic whole of 
the society in which he lives, has a 
value at once unique and absolute.”? 
The experimental unit transcended the 
ordinary boundaries of subject matter, 
drawing from the fields of anthro- 
pology, history, economics, statistics, 
and psychology, as well as genetics. 

For purposes of comparison and con- 
trol, another unit, consisting of syste- 
matically organized subject matter se- 
lected from the field of genetics, was 
prepared. In its preparation a standard 
textbook in genetics was frequently 
consulted. 

The experimental unit was taught to 
one group of college students which 
thus became the experimental group. 
Likewise the control unit was presented 
to a group of college students which 
became the control group. The statis- 


tical method is described by Johnson 
and Neyman.? One aspect of this 
method is that it eliminates the neces- 
sity of adopting an_ individual-for- 
individual matching technique, which 
is so often used in studies of this type. 
Another aspect of this method is that 
it describes the range, on the back- 
ground traits of intelligence and initial 
score, wherein differences between the 
groups are significant. 

In evaluating changes effected in 
students by instruction in a unit of 
subject matter, it usually has been the 
practice to measure change in knowl- 
edge or knowledge gained. That there 
are other changes of equal or greater 
importance has long been recognized. 
In this study evaluations were made 
of three types of change, namely, 
changes in number and accuracy of 
concepts; changes in ways of thinking; 
and changes in certain attitudes. Tests 
covering each of these three evaluative 
criteria were selected or prepared and 
given just prior to and immediately 
after the instruction period. A study of 
the gains made constitutes the find- 
ings of the experiment. 

Nineteen analyses were completed. 
Seven of these indicate, at a significance 
level of P=.01, areas wherein the ex- 
perimental group surpassed the control 
group. Three more of the analyses show 


*By Austin D. Bonpv, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 797. 


1 Committee Appointed to Consider a Proposal for an Enlarged Program of Work in the Field of Gen- 
eral Education at Teachers College. Mimeographed report, p. 7, 1938. 

2P. O. Johnson and J. Neyman, “Tests of Certain Linear Hypotheses and Their Application to Some 
Educational Problems,” Statistical Research Memoirs, Vol. I, pp. 72-93, June, 1936. 
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areas wherein the experimental group 
surpassed the control group with the 
level of significance at P = .o5. Of the 
remaining nine analyses, seven show 
differences favoring the experimental 
group while two show differences 
favoring the control group. The dif- 
ferences favoring the control group are 
not significant. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The data indicate that changes in ways 
of thinking and in attitudes can be ef- 
fected in college students without 
lessening amount of knowledge gained. 

Instruction directed toward the better 
understanding of practical problems of 
everyday life can be of a nature which 
will effect changes in ways of thinking 
which are deemed desirable by those 
concerned with the preparation of the 
units of instruction. 

Changes effected in concepts and in 
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ways of thinking are accompanied by 
changes in specific attitudes, even 


though these attitudes are not taught 
directly. The change in attitudes is 
greater, however, when instruction is 
planned to foster change than when 
such change is left to chance. Change 
in attitudes takes place in the direc- 
tion for which the 
planned. 

The areas wherein the experimental 
group surpassed the control group 
tended toward the upper end of the 
distribution on intelligence. Some gen- 
eral education programs have been set 
up to meet the needs of students who 
are considered to be of less than college 
caliber. Should subsequent experimen- 
tation with units in other areas of sub- 
ject matter show similar findings, one 
might question the validity of a policy 
which limits the general education pro- 
gram to the less able students. 


instruction 1s 


POI VI OLDS 


A STUDY OF MOTHERS’ PRACTICES AND CHILDREN’S 
ACTIVITIES IN A COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOL* 


_ investigation dealt with the 
practices of eleven mothers co- 
operating with the experimentee in di- 
recting fourteen children enrolled in a 
nursery school. Detailed stenographic 
records were made of the participation 
of each mother and the individual chil- 
dren during three three-hour observa- 
tion periods. 

The stenographic records revealed 
thirteen classes of practices used by the 
mothers in directing the children. The 
category described as directs accounted 
for slightly more than 50 per cent of 


the total number of practices. The other 
practices were grouped into six pairs. 
Arranged in order of frequency of use 
they are: seeks information and offers 
explanation, impedes and encourages, 
overlooks and comrmends, directs at- 
tention and urges, reassures and warns, 
discourages and forces. The typical 
mother included in this study used most 
when directing her own child the fol- 
lowing practices: overlooks, seeks in- 
formation, offers explanation, encour- 
ages, commends, and warns. 

The children’s behavior was studied 


*By Ciara Tucker, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 810. 
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at the time the child’s own mother was 
present, and the records revealed the 
display of resourcefulness more often 
when their own mothers were present 
than at the time other mothers assisted 
in the school. The mothers tended to 
overrate the frequency with which 
their own children exhibited aggres- 
siveness and initiation of activity and to 
underrate such behaviors as coopera- 
tion, resistance, combativeness, and re- 
sourcefulness. 


FINDINGS 


The investigator found that the records 
of the eleven mothers revealed three 
types of mothers. One group exhibited 
active interest in understanding chil- 
dren and their behavior, displayed lit- 
tle prejudice toward individual chil- 
dren, and was able to guide children 
effectively when necessary. The chil- 
dren’s activities revealed freedom and 
confidence in their own abilities. 
Another group of mothers tended to 


restrict the activities of the children to 
those the adult judged profitable and 
safe for the child. These mothers ex- 
hibited a fear when the children 
attempted any experimentation with 
equipment and with group relation- 
ships. Furthermore, these mothers in- 
sisted upon immediate compliance to 
their adult suggestions which supplied 
the children with specific and complete 
directions. The children seemed to rely 
upon these groups of mothers more 
than upon the mothers of the other two 
groups. 

The third group of mothers seemed 
to regard the nursery school as a place 
for children of this age to experiment 
in the use of equipment and to develop 
their own techniques of social relations. 
These mothers’ records showed that the 
adult apparently withheld guidance 
even when needed—evidently regarding 
the mothers’ assistance unwise and un- 
necessary in the environment of the 
nursery school. 
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CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
FOR THE GIFTED 


The weekend of December 13 and 14 
brought to Teachers College a group 
of some eight hundred educators and 
laymen from more than twenty differ- 
ent states to consider problems in the 
education of the gifted child. The 
Conference was held in honor of the 
late Professor Leta S. Hollingworth, 
who for many years carried on pioneer 
work in this field. 

A series of brief addresses by educa- 
tors and by laymen representing various 
walks of life opened the Conference 
Friday morning. President Butler, as the 
first speaker, stressed the need in a 
democracy continually to recruit an 
aristocracy of ability. In the next 
speech, Dean Russell, honorary chair- 
man of the Conference, cited the Ortto- 
man Empire under Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent as a dramatic historical example 
of the effectiveness of selecting in youth 
those with the highest ability, wherever 
found, and training them for the service 
of the state. 

The next three speakers presented the 
viewpoints of industry, labor, and the 
church on the problem of the gifted. 
Mr. Lammot du Pont assured the Con- 
ference that industry has the most vital 
need for the individual with exceptional 
ability, since such individuals have con- 
tributed the new ideas and processes 
which have made industrial progress 


possible. He emphasized the need, how- 
ever, of not only the specialist but also 
the well-rounded individual who can 
integrate in a practical way pioneer 
contributions in special fields. Mr. 
Spencer Miller, Jr., indicating labor’s 
interest in the exceptionally able in- 
dividual, cautioned against thinking of 
giftedness in too narrowly intellectual 
terms and against putting the gifted 
apart as an élite set above the rest of 
the people. Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
indicated that within the ministry intel- 
lectual attainments do not provide an 
unfailing cue to leadership, and that 
other factors need to be considered in 
this field in fitting the individual to 
his task. 

As the first of three speakers from 
within the province of education, 
Robert L. Thorndike, associate profes- 
sor of education at Teachers College, 
outlined problems concerning the identi- 
fication, characteristics, and develop- 
ment of the gifted child, expressing the 
hope that the wealth of records accu- 
mulated in the schools and colleges 
throughout the country might be put 
to use to throw light on these prob- 
lems. Professor Herbert Bruner, profes- 
sor of education at Teachers College 
and chairman of the Conference, dis- 
cussed education of the gifted in rela- 
tion to the problem of leadership for 
the present crisis and for the recon- 
struction which must follow the end 
of the war. Superintendent David E. 
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Weglein of Baltimore, Md., presented 
the issues which face the administrator 
when he deals with the practical prob- 
lem of making adjustments to the 
gifted child. 

In the afternoon, thirteen seminars 
were held to consider different aspects 
of the education of the gifted. Each 
seminar had a panel of discussion leaders 
whose contributions provided a focus 
around which the discussions centered. 
The topics of the seminars, together 
with the names of coordinators and 
chairmen, are listed below. 


SEMINAR I: Who Is the Gifted Child? 
Coordinator: Robert L. Thorndike, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College 
Chairman: Dorothea McCarthy, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, School of 
Education, Fordham University 


SEMINAR II: What Special Problems 
Are Encountered by the School Admin- 
istrator in Providing for the Education 
of the Gifted and How May These 
Problems Be Solved? 

Coordinator: John K. Norton, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College 

Chairman: George D. Strayer, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College 


SEMINAR III: What Is the Place of the 
Gifted in Modern Life? 
Coordinator: Paul R. Mort, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College 
Chairman: Mark Jones, Consulting 
Economist and President of Akron 
Belting Company. 


SEMINAR IV: Gifted Children: Their 
Educational Needs 
Coordinator: Mary Harden, Curriculum 
Director of Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College 
Chairman: John J. Loftus, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Charge 
of Curriculum, New York City 


SEMINAR V: Education of Gifted Pupils 
in Secondary Schools 


Coordinator and Chairman: Thomas H. 
Briggs, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College 


SEMINAR VI: How Can We Best Edu- 
cate Teachers for Work with Gifted 
Children? 

Coordinator: Florence B. Stratemeyer, 
Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College 

Chairman: R. L. West, President, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


SEMINAR VII: What Are the Physical 
and Mental Health Problems of the 
Gifted and How Can They Best Be Met? 
Coordinator and Chairman: Clifford L. 

Brownell, Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Teachers College 


SEMINAR VIII: Home Guidance of the 
Gifted Child 
Coordinator and Chairman: E. G. Os- 
borne, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College 


SEMINAR IX: How Can We Release the 
Creative Energies and Develop the Crea- 
tive Capacities of the Talented Gifted 
Child? 

Coordinator and Chairman: James L. 
Mursell, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College 


SEMINAR X: Research Problems in the 
Study of Gifted Children 
Coordinator: Gertrude Hildreth, Instruc- 
tor in Research Methods, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College 

Chairman: Dawson Dean, Lecturer in 
Education of Exceptional, and Prin- 
cipal, Junior High School, Nutley, N. J. 


SEMINAR XI: How Do the Intellectually 
Gifted Evaluate Their Own Educational 
Experiences? 

Coordinator: Irving Lorge, Executive 
Officer, Division of Psychology, Insti- 
tute of Educational Research, Teachers 
College 

Chairman: Thomas McKay, Orvis Broth- 
ers, Brokers, New York City 


SEMINAR XII: What Provision Should 
Be Made for the Education of Gifted 
Persons at the College Level? 
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Coordinators: 
Edward S. Evenden, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College 
Donald G. Tewksbury, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College 
Donald P. Cottrell, Associate Professor 
of Education, Teachers College 
R. Freeman Butts, Assistant Professor 
of Education, Teachers College 
Chairman: Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of 
Columbia College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 
SEMINAR XIII: How Should a School 
Be Organized to Provide for the Most 
Effective Education of the Gifted? 
Coordinator: John K. Norton, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College 
Chairman: Willard S. Elsbree, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College 


In the evening, the delegates to the 
Conference gathered to hear talks by 
Professor Rudolf Pintner and Professor 
Emeritus Edward L. Thorndike, both 
of Teachers College. Professor Pintner 
spoke on superior ability in relation to 
the broader field of differential psy- 
chology. He traced the development 
of Professor MHollingworth’s work 
through different phases of differential 
psychology, culminating in her work 
with the gifted. He discussed the rela- 
tion of superior intellect to other desir- 
able qualities, pointed out limitations in 
our present methods of evaluating su- 
perior potentialities, and voiced a need 
for a periodical census of human ability. 

Professor Thorndike discussed the 
problems involved in educating gifted 
children in the small cities of our coun- 
try. Recognizing the impossibility in 
practice, however desirable it might be 
deemed in theory, of putting these chil- 
dren in groups of their own age and 
ability, he suggested establishing for 
them in each school a special workroom 
in which they could carry on their read- 
ing or experimenting and to which they 
might retire as a haven and be free from 


the usual deadening drill on material 
already well known to them. 

The class of rapid-learning children 
from Speyer School, the joint Teachers 
College and New York City Board of 
Education experiment in education of 
the gifted which had been the focus of 
Dr. Hollingworth’s activities for several 
years before her death, appeared before 
the Conference Saturday morning for a 
demonstration lesson. Building the les- 
son upon a Columbia Broadcasting 
Company “School of the Air” transcrip- 
tion, a mature discussion of problems 
of conservation of natural resources was 
developed by the teacher, Mrs. Kathryn 
Clarke. Discussion of the demonstration 
was conducted by Professor Rollo 
Reynolds, Principal of Horace Mann 
School and professor of education at 
Teachers College. 

Between and after the scheduled 
meetings there were demonstrations of 
testing and counseling procedures in the 
Guidance Laboratory. A feature of the 
Saturday session was the large exhibit. 
A great variety of materials was on 
display, prepared by the Speyer School 
class, by children in the Horace Mann 
and Lincoln Schools, by gifted children 
in the New York City public schools, 
and by groups in a number of other 
school systems throughout the country. 

The committee working on the Con- 
ference expects to present a more ex- 
tended report in the near future. It is 
hoped that the issues raised and interest 
engendered at the Conference may lead 
to further contributions. 

Rosert L. THORNDIKE 


Gro 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
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was held in Chicago November 21 to 
23, with nearly four thousand teachers 
in attendance—the largest gathering in 
the Council’s history. Since the Coun- 
cil is an organization of teachers of 
English at all grade levels in school and 
college, public and private, the pro- 
grams were arranged for all these 
groups and for those interested in “adult 
education.” The topics discussed in- 
cluded the study and teaching of litera- 
ture, creative writing, language and 
semantics, reading, speech, dramatics, 
journalism, motion pictures, radio, folk 
lore, the use of audio-visual aids, and 
international relations. Another set of 
programs dealt with the adaptation of 
the curriculum in English to gifted 
children, to those with foreign back- 
grounds, and to non-academic children. 

That “the schools must assume their 
share of the responsibility of preparing 
our nation for the fateful days that lie 
just beyond the horizon” was the theme 
of the presidential address by E. A. 
Cross, and that note was struck fre- 
quently in the programs of the follow- 
ing days. It was sounded vigorously in 
former President Dora V. Smith’s dis- 
cussion of “Today’s Challenge to 
Teachers of English,” in which she 
warned of the forces which are threat- 
ening education today. As a step to- 
ward a more practical education, Pro- 
fessor C. C. Fries, of Michigan, urged 
the adoption of a workable program of 
American grammar, asserting that the 
study of the real grammar of present- 
day American English has never been 
taught in our schools. Another means 
of making our teaching more effective 
was advocated by Mortimer Adler in 
his discussion of “Reading for Compre- 
hension and Appreciation.” Dr. Adler 
charged that liberal education has failed 
because of the gradual decay of liberal 
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arts, and deplored the fact that the 
teacher of English is the only teacher 
left in high school who teaches liberal 
arts. He argued that the aim of educa- 
tion is the acquisition of disciplines, 
best acquired through concentration on 
the “great books” of the literary tra- 
dition. 

“Applications of Theories of Lan- 
guage and Understanding” and “The . 
Policy and Program of Basic English” 
were topics discussed by I. A. Rich- 
ards, of Harvard University and Cam- 
bridge, England. Other distinguished 
speakers on the program were Walter 
Dill Scott, Franklyn B. Snyder, John T. 
Frederick, and Paul Witty (all of 
Northwestern), William S. Gray, Ron- 
ald S. Crane, and Daniel A. Prescott 
(Chicago), Ernest Bernbaum (Illinois), 
I. Keith Tyler and Edgar Dale (Ohio 
State), Herbert W. Smith, principal of 
the Francis Parker School, and W. W. 
Parker, president of Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College. 

“Youth and the American News- 
paper” was discussed by Paul Hutchin- 
son of the Christian Century, Irving 
Pflaum of the Chicago Times, and Cur- 
tis D. MacDougall, of the Medill School 
of Journalism. One session of the con- 
vention was a joint meeting of the 
Council with the National Association 
of Journalism Directors of Secondary 
Schools. Audio-visual aids were dis- 
cussed and their uses demonstrated. 
Radio programs included a dramatic 
adaptation of Kate Seredy’s The Good 
Master and a radio interview with 
August Derleth, author of The Bright 
Journey, on John T. Frederick’s regu- 
lar weekly broadcast, “Of Men and 
Books.” 

Luncheon and banquet speakers in- 
cluded editors Ken McCormick and 
Fulton Oursler, novelists Elizabeth 
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Page and Louis Bromfield, and Mark 
Van Doren, teacher, critic, and Pulitzer 
award poet. 

Publishers added interest to their ex- 
hibits by contrasting texts in common 
use thirty years ago with those they 
offer today; and the Council exhibited 
its own publications, the most recent 
being a monograph on American Eng- 
lish Grammar by Professor Charles C. 
Fries, Evaluating Instruction in Sec- 
ondary School English, by Dora V. 
Smith, and the first two of a series of 
low-cost booklets: Pitfalls for Readers 
of Fiction, by Hazel Sample, and Pro- 
ducing School-made Movies, by Elea- 
nor Child and Hardy Finch. 

The president elected for the coming 
year is Robert C. Pooley of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Ipa A. Jewett 


GU 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its eighteenth annual con- 
vention at the Andrew Jackson Hotel 
in Nashville, Tenn., November 28 to 
30. The meetings opened with a Fel- 
lowship Dinner, which was well at- 
tended. Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, head 
of the department of Business Educa- 
tion of the University of Tennessee, 
spoke on the topic “An Appeal to 
School Administrators, School Super- 
visors, and Teachers of Business Sub- 
jects to Recognize the Changing Pat- 
tern of Business Education.” 

The theme of the convention was 
“The Future of Business Education in 
the South.” The program provided for 
large general sessions, sectional meet- 
ings, and subject-matter sessions. This 
arrangement made it possible for a dele- 


gate to attend every general session, the 
session for the type of institution in 
which he was interested, and one or 
more subject-matter sessions. Topics 
discussed in the general sessions were 
“The Balance Sheet of Business Educa- 
tion,” “Clerical Ability Tests, with Im- 
plications for Business Education,” 
“The Place of Typewriting and Short- 
hand in Business Education of the Fu- 
ture,” “Business Teacher Education and 
Reciprocal Relations,” “Progress of the 
Distributive Education Program under 
the George-Deen Act,” and “The Goal 
of Business Education.” 

The subject-matter sessions were 
panel discussions on topics of interest 
to teachers of secretarial subjects, ac- 
counting, social-business subjects, dis- 
tributive education, and consumer edu- 
cation. 

The part that business education is to 
play in the program of national defense 
was stressed throughout the convention. 
The demand for stenographers, typists, 
and other office workers is increasing 
as the national defense program gets 
under way. Along with this opportunity 
for an extension of business education 
goes the responsibility for training effi- 
cient office workers in a minimum pe- 
riod of time. 

The progress which is being made in 
the teaching of the social-business sub- 
jects, distributive education, and con- 
sumer education was also emphasized in 
the programs. Dr. B. Frank Kyker, 
Chief, Business Education Service, Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C., 
gave a complete history of the “Prog- 
ress of the Distributive Education Pro- 
gram under the George-Deen Act.” 
Dr. Henry Harap, professor of educa- 
tion, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., discussed 
the place of “Consumer Education 
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in the Curriculum.” Professor F. G. 
Nichols, head of the department of 
Business Education, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, spoke 
on “Harmful Trends in Business Educa- 
tion.” Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, spoke on 
“The Place of Typewriting and Short- 
hand in Business Education of the Fu- 
ture,” and “How to Train Typists in 
the Diversified Skills,” and Miss Thelma 
M. Potter, also of Teachers College, 
gave a talk on “Looking Forward in 
Office Practice.” An outstanding ad- 
dress was made by Dr. Joseph Roemer, 
dean of the Junior College, George Pea- 
body College, on “The Emergence of 
the Useful in Education.” 
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The attendance at all meetings was 
large. The Association has grown so 
rapidly in the last few years that its 
convention has become one of the most 
popular in business education. 

The fourth annual Teachers College 
Breakfast held in connection with this 
meeting was well attended. 

Sight-seeing tours for both large and 
small groups were conveniently ar- 
ranged. Places of scenic beauty and 
historical interest, including the Her- 
mitage and the Parthenon, the only 
exact replica of the original, were 
visited. 

The annual meeting for 1941 will be 
held in November in Greensboro, N. C. 

Esta Ross Stuart 
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ADVANCED SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


The Committee on Professional Con- 
tacts, under the chairmanship of Miss 
Cornelia Tomes, sponsored a luncheon 
meeting on November 28. The subject 
“Writing for Commercial Publication” 
was the basis of a lively discussion in 
which Professor A. Gordon Melvin 
(Ph.D. 1923) of the College of the City 
of New York, Dr. Iona Logie (Ph.D. 
1938) of Hunter College High School, 
Dr. Walter Durost (Ph.D. 1932) of the 
World Book Company, and Dr. Ralph 
Haefner (Ph.D. 1929), formerly of Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Company, took an 
active part. Members of the faculty 
who contributed stimulating informa- 
tion were Professors Harry D. Kitson, 
Lyman Bryson, Clyde Miller, and 
Ralph B. Spence. 


At the Fireside Discussion on Decem- 
ber 10 Professor Harrison Elliott pre- 
sided as discussion leader on the topic 
“Labor and the Contemporary Ameri- 
can Scene.” Professors Harold Clark, 
Merle Curti, F. Ernest Johnson, and 
George Hartmann were faculty partici- 
pants, and Dr. Paul K. Crosser, post- 
doctoral student and author of /deol- 
ogies and American Labor, soon to be 
published by the Oxford Press, pre- 
sented his point of view. Among ques- 
tions considered were: What are the 
basic issues in the A.F. of L. and C.LO. 


controversy? What are the implications 
in the development of company unions? 
How well intrenched is the middle 
class outlook in American Labor? The 
Fireside Discussions, in addition to ex- 
ploring ideas in various fields, are at- 
tempting to use in each meeting one of 
the recognized discussion techniques. 
Mr. Joseph Vansant is chairman of the 
Fireside Discussion Committee, and 
Miss Juliet Bell was chairman of the 
December 10 meeting. 


The Advanced School dinner on De- 
cember 5 filled the Faculty Club dining 
room to capacity. Miss Leslie Blanch- 
ard presided as mistress of ceremonies, 
and Miss Louise Price, president of the 
Advanced School student body, ex- 
plained the program of student activ- 
ities. Professor Irwin Edman of Colum- 
bia University spoke on the topic “Edu- 
cation—Science or Folk Lore?” His talk 
was followed by a lively discussion 
which ended only when the speaker 
promised to continue it later in the 
year. 


Study groups for the year are well 
under way. There are several groups 
preparing for the comprehensive ex- 
aminations for the Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree, other groups preparing in 
French and German, and a large group 
meets for general study or discussion. 
In addition, a committee of which Mr. 
Omar Pancoast, Jr., is chairman has 
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initiated study groups for students pre- 
paring for matriculation. A committee 
on guidance is helping these non- 
matriculated students with problems 


that arise in connection with their 
study. 
Gra 
DIVISION I 


FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner has 
been appointed to a seat in the Faculty 
of the New York School of Social 
Work by the Trustees of the Univer- 
sity in connection with the affiliation 
of that School with Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


On November 9 Professor Brunner ad- 
dressed the New Jersey Home Eco- 
nomics Association at Atlantic City. 
The topic of his address was “Today’s 
Opportunities in Home Economics.” 


Professor Harold F. Clark attended the 
meeting of the National Council for the 
Social Studies which was held in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., November 21 to 23. He 
presented to the Council the yearbook 
on Economic Education, of which he 
was editor. 


On December 28 Professor Clark took 
part in a round table discussion con- 
ducted by the Consumer Education 
Committee of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. The topic con- 
sidered was “Consumer Education and 
National Defense.” 


At the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
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in Philadelphia on December 30, Pro- 
fessor Clark presented a paper on “Ex- 
perimental Evidence of the Effects of 
Schools upon a Community.” 


PUD? 


DIVISION II 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EDUCATION 


Public School Systems 


Professor Willard S. Elsbree spoke be- 
fore the Cumberland Teachers’ Insti- 
tute at Carlisle, Pa., on October 18, and 
was guest speaker at the Northeastern 
Oklahoma Education Association meet- 
ings at Miami, Okla., on October 24. 
He addressed a meeting of elementary 
principals and teachers in Wallingford, 
Conn., on December 9. 


Professor Elsbree is serving as a salary 
consultant to the Board of Education in 
Newton, Mass., in the development of 
a project sponsored by the American 
Council on Education. He has also ap- 
peared before the Commission on the 
Legal Structure of Rhode Island Pub- 
lic Education. 


Professor John K. Norton addressed 
the Community Forum of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on December 9. 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt addressed 
the students in Education in Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass., December 
14 on the topic “School Buildings 
Needed by a Democratic Society.” 


Professor Engelhardt has accepted ap- 
pointment as a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the New York State 
Commission on Civic Education and 
National Defense for Out-of-School 
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Youth, and also as a member of the 
Committee on Personal Standards and 
Training of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation. 


Students in Administration who have 
recently been recommended for the 
Doctor of Education degree include: 
William H. Lemmel, superintendent of 
schools, Highland Park, Mich.; Jerre F. 
Moreland, supervising principal, Flor- 
ence, N. J.; James R. Newman, super- 
vising principal, Elmont, N. Y.; Carle- 
ton M. Saunders, principal, elementary 
school, Ocean Grove, N. J.; and Ver- 
non G. Smith, superintendent of 
schools, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


The October issue of The Review of 
Educational Research, which is devoted 
to Organization and Administration of 
Education, carries the following articles 
by students in current courses in Ad- 
ministration: “Relationships between 
the Superintendent and the Board,” by 
Wentworth Williams; “Administrative 
Relationships to the Personnel,” by 
Willard T. Jones; “Rules and Regula- 
tions of School Boards,” by Abel A. 
Hanson; and “Community Educational 
Organizations and Youth Groups Ex- 
ternal to the School,” by Stanton Leg- 
gett. It also includes an article on 
“Correctional Education,” by Glenn M. 
Kendall of the Department of Correc- 
tion, Albany, N. Y., recently awarded 
the Doctor of Education degree. 


Since November 1 Professor Paul R. 
Mort has been conducting a series of 
conferences on state aid in New York 
State with twenty-five representatives 
of seven women’s organizations. 


On December 9 Professor Mort spoke 
to the Legislative Committee of the 


United Parents Association on “Facing 
Forward in School Support.” On De- 
cember 27 he addressed the Associated 
Secondary School Principals of New 
York at Syracuse. 


Professor Mort will visit the schools 
of Norwich, N. Y., January 14, ad- 
dressing the members of the board of 
education, the teachers, and certain lay 
groups to be brought together by Su- 
perintendent Gilbert R. Lyon. 


Secondary Education 


The New Jersey Scholastic Press As- 
sociation held its annual meeting of 
representatives of high school news- 
papers at the State Teachers College in 
Montclair on December 7. The morn- 
ing and afternoon programs were de- 
voted to sectional round table discus- 
sions conducted, in most cases, by high 
school students. At the general convo- 
cation between the series of discussions 
Professor E. K. Fretwell spoke on “The 
Place of the School Publication in the 
School and in the Community.” 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs will ad- 
dress the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals at its meeting 
in Atlantic City on February 25. 


Professor Briggs talked to the teachers 
of Schenectady, N. Y., on November 
14; to the New York City Principals’ 
Association on November 16; and to the 
Suburban High School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, on November 20. 


Professor Briggs was a member of the 
panel which broadcast November 16 
over the Columbia network on “The 
People’s Platform.” 
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On November 25 Professor Briggs was 
leader of the Secondary Group at a 
dinner meeting at the Faculty Club. 
Mr. F. Dean McClusky of Scarborough 
School presented a series of pictures 
developed to illustrate six levels of co- 
operation. Other members of the group 
reported examples of activities in their 
schools leading to an understanding of 
democracy, a devotion to it, and an 
ability to apply its principles to the 
problems of current life. 


At a meeting of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Club on December 3 there were 
shown two films prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Human Relations of the 
Progressive Education Association for 
use with secondary school groups. 
Professor Goodwin Watson led the dis- 
cussion following each film. 


On December 19 the Program Division 
of the national organization of the Boy 
Scouts of America held its annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Astor. Professor Fret- 
well was general chairman of this 
meeting, the purpose of which was to 
report on the achievements of the past 
year and especially to plan work for 
the coming year having to do with the 
national Committee on Education, edi- 
torial policies, and church relationships. 
Members of the educational commit- 
tee, of which Professor Fretwell is 
chairman, are: Dan Kelley, superin- 
tendent of schools, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of 
schools, Montclair, N. J.; Dr. Philip 
W. L. Cox and Jay B. Nash of New 
York University; and Dr. Charles Rus- 
sell, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 


Professor Will French attended the ex- 
ecutive committee meeting of the Pro- 


gressive Education Association held 
November 29 in New York City. 


Professor French spent December 5 and 
6 in Chicago at the first meeting of the 
recently appointed joint committee on 
Education for Democratic Citizenship. 
Membership includes _ representatives 
from the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals and the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 


On December 9 Professor French spoke 
to the secondary school teachers of 
Lyndhurst, N. J., and on December 27 
to the New York State Association of 
Secondary School Principals, which 
met in Syracuse. 


Rural Education 


Two alumni of Teachers College who 
obtained the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree in the field of Rural Education 
have recently been elected presidents 
of state teachers colleges. Dr. Francis L. 
Bailey, formerly Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Vermont, assumed the presi- 
dency of Western State Normal School 
at Gorham, Me., in Septembex, and Dr. 
Henry A. Tape began his duties as head 
of the Northern State Teachers College 
at Marquette, Mich., on January 1. 


Miss Helen E. Stenson, a recent major 
in Rural Education, has been selected 
to direct an important demonstration 
in rural school supervision centering 
jointly in McDonough County, IIL., and 
the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College at Macomb. This project is be- 
ing financed by the county and the 
teachers college, with assistance from 
the Committee on Rural Education of 
the Farm Foundation, Chicago. It is 
hoped to make it an active influence in 
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the development of rural school super- 
vision throughout the Middle West. 


Gro 


DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Student Personnel Administration 


In her capacity as a delegate to the 
Women’s Centennial Congress held in 
New York City November 25 to 27, 
Professor Ruth Strang contributed an 
article on “Implications of Guidance for 
the Education of Women” to the bro- 
chure of the Commission on Education 
of Women, and participated in the 
round table discussion at which Dr. 
Chase Going Woodhouse served as 
chairman. The brochure, which is en- 
titled “The Education of Women in a 
Democracy,” contains articles by the 
following members of the staff of 
Teachers College and former students: 
Professor Ruth McMurry, Professor 
Florence Stratemeyer, Dr. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, and Dr. Dorothy Stratton. 


On December 2 Professor Strang spoke 
to a group of students at the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, 
on the topic “Research Relating to the 
Improvement of Reading.” 


The Student Personnel Administration 
Club has held several interesting meet- 
ings during the Winter Session. Mrs. 
Grace Loucks Elliott, co-author of 
Solving Personal Problems (Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc.), spoke at the 
November meeting; Dean Herbert 
Hawkes of Columbia College was the 
guest speaker at the December meet- 
ing; and Professor Willard Waller will 
address the Club at its meeting in Jan- 


uary. 


Officers of the Club are: President, 
Dr. Amy Gilbert, dean and professor 
of history and international relations, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; vice-president, Miss Zelpha 
M. Bates, state supervisor, Home Eco- 
nomics, State Department of Education, 
Roswell, N. M.; secretary, Miss Hattie 
L. Eicholtz, secretary to the dean, State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; treas- 
urer, Mr. Richard C. Burts, Jr., from 
Furman University, Greenville, S. C.; 
representative on the Student Council, 
Mr. George P. Small, formerly dean of 
men and director of personnel, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, 
Kan. 


The following former students in Stu- 
dent Personnel Administration are in 
new positions this year. Miss Elizabeth 
Anderson is assistant dean of women in 
the Virginia State College for Negroes, 
Ettrick, Va. Miss Lois W. Bellinger, 
who was last year a counselor at Ste- 
phens College, Columbia, Mo., is now 
guidance director and school psycholo- 
gist in the public schools of Manhasset, 
L. I. Miss Helen Boyd has been ap- 
pointed director of religious activities 
in the Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. Dr. 
Blanche Carrier is dean of women and 
professor of mental hygiene at the 
State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. 
Miss Ione Chapman is in charge of a 
dormitory at Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N. Y., and Miss Mildred Nelson 
is director of residence. Dr. Genevieve 
Chase is dean and professor of psychol- 
ogy at Adelphi College, Garden City, 
L. I. Mr. DWane R. Collins is director 
of student personnel service at the Wel- 
lington C. Mepham High School, Bell- 
more, L. I., and Mr. Coston Crouse is 
director of adult guidance, Adult Guid- 
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ance Service, Hartford, Conn. Miss 
Grayce E. Dorsey is house adviser in 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Miss Frances Farnham, who was for- 
merly assistant to the principal at 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is now assistant dean of women 
at Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., and Mrs. Mildred 
Fullard is assistant to the dean at the 
University of Newark, Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. Ellen B. Herndon is head resident 
at Haines Hall, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Mrs. Annette Hitchcock 
is dean of women and assistant profes- 
sor of English at Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Ore. Miss Donnie How- 
ard is director of student activities at 
New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Miss Evelyn Hunter 
is now a full-time counselor at Wichita 
High School East, Wichita, Kan. Mrs. 
Nellie Jenkins has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of St. Paul’s Meth- 
odist Church, Toledo, Ohio. Miss Leone 
Johnson, formerly director of guidance 
in the high school, Port Jervis, N. Y., 
is in a new position as girls’ vice- 
principal, Unified School District, 
Montebello, Calif., and Miss Ruth C. 
Mayes is now dean of girls and director 
of guidance, junior-senior high school, 
Port Jervis, N. Y. Miss Rowena Kesler 
is an adult group work executive in 
the Y.W.C.A., Columbus, Ohio. Miss 
Hazel King is director of social activ- 
ities at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Miss Madeline Lewis is di- 
rector of studies, Emma Willard School, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Miss Helen Mills is dean of women 
at Coker College, Hartsville, S. C. Miss 
Sallie McPherson is dean of girls, Dean 
Academy, Franklin, Mass., and Miss 
Wilma McVeigh is dean of girls at the 
high school, Montclair, N. J. Miss 


Helen Moore is dean of women at Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan. Miss 
Helen Moreland, formerly dean of stu- 
dents at New York State College for 
Teachers in Albany, is now guidance 
coordinator at Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. Miss Agnes Nohrnberg is 
in charge of a dormitory at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Miss Lucile Salisbury is house director 
and assistant dean of women at Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Va. Miss Mil- 
dred L. Savacool is Girl Reserve Sec- 
retary, Central Branch, Y.W.C.A,, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Jeannette Scudder, who was 
formerly assistant to the dean at the 
University of Kentucky, is now dean 
of women at the University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Ark. Dr. Margaret 
Ruth Smith, formerly dean of women 
at Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Maryville, Mo., is associate 
professor of education and counselor at 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

Other appointments have also been 
made as follows: Miss Ruth Smith, as- 
sistant to the dean, Russell Sage C>"'- -e, 
Troy, N. Y.; Miss Dorothy Snipes, as- 
sistant to the registrar, Woman’s Col- 
lege, Furman University, Greenville, 
S. C.; Miss Catherine Spooner, direc- 
tor of commons, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, lowa; Miss Made- 
leine Stumpf, house director, Greer 
School, Dover Plains, N. Y.; Miss Eliz- 
abeth L. Taylor, assistant dean of 
women, Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio; Miss Eleanor Thomas, 
assistant in placement, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y.; Miss Margaret 
Walling Thompson, assistant dean of 
women, Santa Barbara State College, 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; and Mrs. Ray 
Warner, social director, Flower Hos- 
pital, New York City. 
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Guidance and Personnel 


Visiting Professor Margaret Bennett 
was the speaker at a dinner meeting 
of the Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion held December 4 in the Dodge Hall 
Dining Room. She reviewed Bell’s 
Matching Youth and Jobs and illus- 
trated points from the guidance pro- 

in the Pasadena schools. More 
than fifty persons were present, in- 
cluding members of the Branch and 
other students in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel. A letter from Dr. Roy N. An- 
derson, telling of his activities in Cali- 
fornia, was read. Miss Pauline Weiss, 
chairman of the Branch committee on 
arrangements and reservations for the 
convention of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in Atlantic City 
February 19 to 22, gave information 
concerning probable cost of transpor- 
tation, hotel rates, and so forth. 


On December 9 Visiting Professor 
Bennett addressed the Westchester 
Guidance and Personnel Association at 
a dinner meeting in Scarsdale, N. Y., 
on “Possibilities for a Developmental 
Guidance Program.” 


Mr. Henry Bonner McDaniel recently 
passed the oral examination for the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree. Mr. Mc- 
Daniel is on the staff of the California 
State Employment Service at San Diego 
this year, having leave of absence from 
the San Diego Public Schools. 


Dr. Anderson, now on leave from 
Teachers College, read a paper entitled 
“Operating a State Vocational Guid- 
ance Program” at the meetings of the 
American Vocational Association in 
San Francisco December 16. He has 


also addressed a number of other edu- 
cational meetings on the West Coast 
recently. 


GU 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Professor Jean Betzner spoke to a group 
of parents at the Bronxville, N. Y., 
Elementary School on December 9. Her 
talk was a follow-up of Book Week 
discussions on children’s reading. 


Professor Roma Gans addressed the 
Home and School Association of the 
Nichols School of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., December 4, taking as her topic 
“What Can Parents Expect of the 
Schools?” On December 10, at the an- 
nual book meeting of the Parents’ As- 
sociation of the Corpus Christi Parochial 
School, Professor Gans discussed “The 
Parents’ Responsibility in Guiding the 
Reading Program of Children.” 


At the December 11 meeting of the 
course on The American School Sys- 
tem, which is being given at the College 
of the City of New York, there was a 
discussion on “School Equipment to 
Fit Curricular Needs.” Professor Gans 
made a preliminary presentation and 
led the discussion. 


Professor Ernest G. Osborne was one 
of a group of people representing all 
parts of the United States who planned 
a program of standards for camp prac- 
tice at the joint Workshop of the 
American Camping Association and the 
Kellogg Foundation at Battle Creek, 
Mich., held from November 29 to De- 
cember 1. 
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On December 4 Professor Osborne ad- 
dressed the Bergen County Elementary 
Principals’ Association on “Problems of 
the Community as a Determinator of 
Educational Needs and Opportunities.” 
On December 8 he spoke before the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Riverside Church School, New York 
City, selecting as his topic “The Role 
of the Father in the Educational 
Program.” 


The Early Childhood Education Club 
holds regular meetings on Tuesday 
afternoons from two-thirty to four- 
thirty, at which tea is served and a 
variety of programs is presented. The 
Club met for luncheon on December 
7, after which there was a discussion on 
“Teacher Status and Placement.” The 
Christmas party was held on Decem- 
ber 19. 


Recent speakers at the Elementary Club 
Coffee Hour held on Thursday morn- 
ings have been Dr. Herman Poppel- 
baum of Alfred University, Professor 
William A. McCall, and Dr. Lawrence 
K. Frank of the Macy Foundation. The 
annual Christmas party of the Club 
was held on December 17 in the Grace 
Dodge Room. 


The Elementary Workers’ Group of 
the Metropolitan Area continues to hold 
monthly meetings. This group was or- 
ganized several years ago by alumni of 
Teachers College who majored in 
Elementary Education and who were 
interested in coming together to dis- 
cuss current problems in education. The 
group is composed of principals, super- 
visors, specialists, teachers, and parents 
interested in education of the youngest 
children through elementary schools. 
During the fall from thirty to sixty 
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people have met and discussed the topics 
“What Can the Home and School Do 
in Working Together to Provide More 
Security for Young Children in These 
Times of Uncertainty?” “How Can We 
Build up Better Cooperative Relation- 
ships and Understanding of the Prob- 
lems to Be Solved by Home and School 
in Meeting the Needs of Children?” and 
“Specific Suggestions for Building up 
More Fundamental Security for Human 
Beings.” 


Social Science 


A revised edition of The Teaching of 
History in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, with Applications to Allied 
Studies, by Henry Johnson, professor 
emeritus of history in Teachers Col- 
lege, has been published by the Mac- 
millan Company. New chapters have 
been added on “Teaching Chronology” 
and “The Treatment of Current 
Events.” A useful 69-page bibliography 
is included. 


Professor Merle Curti, Professor Erling 
Hunt, and Miss Helen Carpenter at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies at 
Syracuse, N. Y., November 21 to 23. 
Professor Curti spoke on “The Respon- 
sibility of the Teacher in Times of 
Crises.” He was appointed chairman of 
a new standing committee on civil 
liberties and academic freedom. Fol- 
lowing the convention, Professor Hunt 
spent two days in the public schools of 
Rochester. 


Professor Johnson addressed a gather- 
ing of social studies teachers in Balti- 
more in October. On November 27 he 
addressed the Long Island Association 
of Social Studies Teachers. 
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Professors Curti and Hunt are members 
of the advisory committee of a project 

nsored by the General Education 
Board which will eventuate next spring 
in the publication of study material on 
civil liberties. Professor Hunt is also a 
member of a similar committee spon- 
sored by the American Council on Ed- 
ucation which is concerned with the 
preparation and publication of teachers’ 
reference units on various aspects of 
international relations. 


Professor Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., was one 
of two speakers at a session of the 
Middle States Association of History 
and Social Science Teachers held in 
Atlantic City on November 23. The 
question discussed was “In Our Teach- 
ing of the Social Studies Have We 
Overemphasized Peace as an Objective 
of National Policy?” 


Professor Bestor is the author of a chap- 
ter on “Chautauqua and Chautauqua 
Institutions” in the recently published 
Historic Annals of Southwestern New 
York. 


Natural Sciences 


On October 25 and 26 Professor Gerald 
S. Craig participated in the elementary 
and general science meetings of the 
Western Zone Teachers Association at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the Childhood Edu- 
cation Association at Kenmore, N. Y. 
On November 8 he spoke to the Parents 
Association at Erie, Pa.; on November 
19 to 22 he addressed various sections 
of the Virginia State Educational As- 
sociation; and on November 23 he de- 
livered an address before the Elemen- 
tary Conference for Teachers, held at 
State Teachers College, West Chester, 
Pa. 


English 


Professor Allan Abbott spoke at a 
dinner meeting of the English Teach- 
ers’ Club of Indianapolis November 25 
on the topic “In These Bad Days.” 


Professor Lennox Grey served as chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee at 
the meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Chicago No- 


vember 21 to 23. 


Professor Grey was guest speaker at the 
Graduate Club Coffee Hour on De- 
cember 8. He discussed “The Spirit 
of New York in the Novel.” 


At its second meeting of the year, on 
December 3, the English Club had as 
guest speaker Professor Mark Van 
Doren, who read and discussed a group 
of his poems called American My- 
thology. 


Mr. Robert Brumbaugh discussed the 
philosophy of zsthetics in Conrad’s 
Heart of Darkness at the meeting of the 
Book Discussion Group on Decem- 


ber 8. 
Speech 


Professor Magdalene Kramer discussed 
“The Teaching of Speech in English 
Classes” before the English Section of 
the Central Western Zone meeting of 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion held on October 24 at Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Professor George A. Kopp spoke to the 
members of the New York League for 
Speech Improvement November 2. His 
topic was “Common Sense in Speech 
Correction.” 
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Music 


Professor Raymond Burrows addressed 
the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio, December 31. 
His topic was “Are Strings and Winds 
Effectively Taught in Our Schools?” 


On November 24 Professor Burrows 
addressed a group of men students and 
faculty at State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pa., on the topic “Putting 
Music into Music Education.” From 
November 29 to December 2 Professor 
Burrows met with music students at the 
University of Syracuse, Eastman School 
of Music in Rochester, Ithaca College, 
and Pennsylvania State College. 


Fine and Industrial Arts 


Professor Ray Faulkner attended the 
Eastern Arts Association Council meet- 
ings at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, December 5 to 7 and met 
with the Program Committee. 


During the Conference on Education 
for the Gifted held at Teachers Col- 
lege December 13 and 14, Professor 
Faulkner participated in Seminar IX, 
“How Can We Release the Creative 
Energies and Develop the Creative 
Capacities of the Talented Gifted 
Child?” 


Professor Faulkner and Professor Edwin 
Ziegfeld attended the art meetings held 
by the Carnegie Corporation on De- 
cember 16 and 17. In a talk which 
Professor Faulkner gave at the meeting 
on Research in Aesthetics, he empha- 
sized the advantages which art educa- 
tion might expect from progress in 
aesthetics and subjects related to 
aesthetics. 
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Household Arts and Sciences 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond spoke to 
the home economics students of Penn- 
sylvania State College at a luncheon on 
December 7. She was also guest speaker 
at a dinner for the State Extension 
workers and members of the resident 
faculty of ‘Pennsylvania State College 
and Juniata College. 


Professor Earl C. McCracken recently 
acted as a judge in a contest based on 
research problems in home production 
costs which was sponsored by the 
School of Living at Suffern, N. Y. 
Each problem used in the contest was 
selected by the contestant concerned. 
Movies of the work of the School, and 
stage performances showing a modern 
“homesteading” family were included 
in the program. Movies were made of 
an old-fashioned square dance, and the 
judges were worked into the picture to 
show how easy it is for non-folk dancers 
to learn how to have an enjoyable eve- 
ning at low cost. 


Professor Mary deGarmo Bryan gave 
an address on “Winning Consumer 
Confidence” at the thirty-second an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Grocery Manufacturers of America 
held recently at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. She pointed out that 
in the present emergency “emphasis is 
being placed on increasing food con- 
sumption rather than on food con- 
serving as in 1917. Of applicants ex- 
amined for admission to the Army, 
about one-third are being rejected, 
many of them for conditions having a 
nutritive basis. Soldiers to be strong 
have to be adequately fed for many 
years before they are asked to serve,” 
she said. At the same convention, 
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Professor Lillian H. Locke spoke in the 
forum on “The Consumer and Defense 
Measures.” 


Professor Grace MacLeod contributed 
an article on “Our Food Money—Is It 
Wisely Invested?” to a recent number 
of Nutrition News. In it she states that 
“the school lunch should be made part 
of the program of educating the school 
child even if nothing else can be done 
by way of food education.” Her advice, 
“Better to buy vitamins at the grocery 
store than over the drug counter,” is a 
dietetic watch-your-step for everyone. 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews con- 
tributed a memorandum on “Family 
Personnel and Management, an Un- 
recognized Factor in Family and Social 
Income” to the program materials for 
the National Conference on the Family, 
which met in Chicago December 26 
to 28. As a member of the executive 
committee of the New York Con- 
ference on Marriage and the Family, he 
is occupied with plans for the spring 
conference, which will be held in New 
York City. 


The Home Economics Section of the 
National Education Association will 
meet at Atlantic City on February 22 
in joint session with the National Con- 
sumer Education Association. Professor 
Andrews will be chairman of the pro- 
gram committee and Professor Harold 
F. Clark, who is president of the Con- 
sumer Education Association, will be 
one of the speakers. 


Miss Hsiao-Yun Yung (A.M. 1940) has 
safely reached her post as the first in- 
structor in Home Economics at Ginling 
College, the “Smith College of China,” 
located in Chengtu, Szechwen Province, 
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West China, having travelled by plane 
from Hongkong. Miss Yung’s new de- 
partment has eighteen home economics 
majors in Ginling’s temporary war loca- 
tion several hundred miles from _ its 
Campus at Nanking. 

A recent communication from an- 
other frontier worker, Miss Eva 
Mahuma (A. M. 1932), a native African, 
tells of her Industrial School (“I-ka- 
geng”—Build-Yourself-Up), located at 
Evaton, Transvaal, South Africa. Both 
these workers would appreciate con- 
tributions of books and other teaching 
materials. 


Business Education 


Professor H. L. Forkner addressed the 
meeting of the American Vocational 
Association, which was held in San 
Francisco December 16 to 18. His 
topic was “Education for Work in a 
Democracy.” 


As president of the National Council 
for Business Education, Professor 
Forkner held an administrative board 
meeting of the National Council De- 
cember 25 to 28, in connection with the 
meeting of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation in Chicago. A 
Teachers College breakfast for former 
and present students in business educa- 
tion was held during the Chicago meet- 
ing of the Federation. 


Professor Forkner is working with the 
National Resources Planning Board on 
a national roster and check list of 
technical qualifications of college and 
secondary school business educators. 
This list is to be used by the Planning 
Board for recruiting technicians for 
special service to the government in 
the present emergency. 
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Physical Education 


Professor Clifford L. Brownell spoke 
to a group in Horace Mann Audi- 
torium recently on “Health and Phy- 
sical Fitness.” This talk, one of a series 
on Education and National Defense 
conducted by Teachers College, pro- 
voked some lively discussion concerning 
the provision for camps made by the 
Schwert Bill. At the Northeastern Dis- 
trict convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association in Wilkes- 
Barre on November 15 and 16, Profes- 
sor Brownell spoke on “Health and 
Physical Education.” 


Professor Norma Schwendener directed 
an evening of folk dances for the Ad- 
vanced School of Education on October 
7, for the Graduate Club on November 
10, and for the Professional Women’s 
Club at Riverside Church on December 
z. As part of the program of the 
Graduate Club meeting, Professor 
Schwendener talked on “Folk Dance 
and Its Revival.” At present Professor 
Schwendener is assisting in the prepara- 
tion of materials on folk dancing for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Professor Josephine L. Rathbone gave 
a talk on November 25 at New York 
University School of Commerce. Her 
topic was “The Woman’s Relationship 
to Herself, Her Friends, and Her Com- 
munity.” On November 26 she was 
called to an emergency conference on 
a program of corrective physical edu- 
cation for the elementary schools of 
Montclair, N. J. 


At the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine on December 4, Professor Rath- 
bone addressed the doctors of physical 
medicine, taking as her topic “The 
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Need for Cooperation between the 
Medical Profession and Educational 
Authorities in the Present Crisis,” 
Findings of physicians now serving on 
draft boards and cases needing relaxa- 
tion were discussed. 


As president of the Eastern District 
Association, Professor William L. 
Hughes called a meeting on October 
21 at the Hotel Pennsylvania for the 
purpose of discussing the Schwert Bill. 
This meeting was attended by leaders 
in the field of health and physical edu- 
cation in the eastern states. Other 
groups which Professor Hughes has 
addressed recently on national pre- 
paredness in general and the Schwert 
Bill in particular are the Connecticut 
State Health and Physical Education 
Association, the New Jersey State 
Health and Physical Education Associa- 
tion, the Bergen County, N. J., Health 
and Physical Education Association, and 
the Child Welfare Federation in New 
York City. 


Professor Frederick W. Maroney ad- 
dressed the District Teachers Associa- 
tion at their annual meeting in Warrens- 
burg, Mo., on “The Health of the 
Teacher.” Before the Potter County 
Teachers’ Meeting, and Directors’ As- 
sociation in Coudersport, Pa., on No- 
vember 7 and 8, Professor Maroney 
spoke on “Health Education—Every 
Teacher’s Responsibility,” “Protect the 
Power House,” and “The Organization 
and Administration of Health Edu- 


cation.” 


Miss Mary P. O’Donnell has recently 
concluded the first half of an extramural 
course on Creative Dance for Young 
Children which is being given in Passaic, 
N. J. The group taking the course in- 
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cluded classroom teachers, supervisors 
of physical education and music, and 
elementary school principals. Acting as 
chairman of the teachers’ advisory com- 
mittee for the dance theater of the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, Miss 
O'Donnell has recently arranged a series 
of dance recitals (not all modern) by 
outstanding concert dancers. She is also 
continuing her work on the editorial 
board of the Dance Observer. 


Mrs. Harriet Graham McCormick ad- 
dressed the Women’s National Aquatic 
Forum in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., in De- 
cember. Her topic was “Educational 
Philosophy in Aquatics.” 


Gro 


DIVISION V 
NURSING EDUCATION 


The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis has generously contributed 
$7,500 for the development of the 
course in Orthopedic Nursing offered 
by Teachers College in cooperation 
with the New York Orthopaedic Dis- 
pensary and Hospital and other agencies 
in New York City. 


Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess attended 
the meeting of the National Committee 
on Red Cross Nursing Service held in 
Washington, D. C., on November 2. 


Professor Lillian A. Hudson* partic- 
ipated in the Regional Conference for 
Public Health Nurse Executives held 
in Syracuse, N. Y., December 5 and 6. 


Mrs. R. Louise McManus spoke to the 
nursing faculty at the Harlem Hos- 
pital, October 22, taking as her topic 
“Measuring Nursing Achievement in 
the School of Nursing.” 


Miss Lutie C. Leavell was guest speaker 
at the meeting of the Georgia Nurses’ 
Association held November 11 to 13. 
On November 12 she spoke on “The 
History of Nursing Education at 
Teachers College,” and on November 
13, before the Georgia League of Nurs- 
ing Education, she spoke on “Organiza- 
tion in Schools of Nursing with Em- 
phasis on Curriculum and Budget.” 
This meeting was followed by a round 
table discussion of problems dealing 
with the topic. 


Miss Anna D. Wolf (A.M. 1916), a 
graduate of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital School of Nursing, Baltimore, 
assumed her duties on November 1 as 
Superintendent of Nurses and Principal 
of the School of Nursing at that insti- 
tution. For a number of years Miss 
Wolf was Director of the School of 
Nursing and of the Nursing Service at 
the New York Hospital. 


Dr 


EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Lincoln School 


Miss Elmina R. Lucke is co-editor of 
the Report on the Laboratory Confer- 
ence on Secondary Education which 
was held in the fall at the College of 
William and Mary. The Report was 
made in connection with the Southern 
Study of the General Education Board. 
Miss Lucke also contributed a report 
on a survey of Southern Workshops to 
the chairman of the Southern Study, 
and served as editor of the Report 
to the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the Conference on Public 
Issues which was held at William and 
Mary. 
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Miss Lucke is serving as chairman of 
the Education Committee of the River- 
side Civic Council, and as a member of 
the Education Committee of the City 
Affairs Committee, and of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the American As- 
sociation of University Women. She is 
secretary of the National Board of the 
National Institute of Immigrant Wel- 
fare, and chairman of Area VII (World 
Citizenship) of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association’s Materials Service. 


GU 
THE LIBRARY 


Up-to-date sources of teaching ma- 
terials are suggested in the November 
issue of the Library Consultant Book 
List. Included are guides to free and 
inexpensive aids, films, recordings, pic- 
tures on all subjects as well as lists con- 
fined to special fields. Copies of this 
leaflet are available at five cents each. 


Professor Carter Alexander attended the 
Cleveland Conference at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on December 6 and 7. 


ar 


OFFICE OF PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni reported by 
the Office of Placement Service: 


Abbott, William Morris (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of English, Staunton Military 
Academy, Staunton, Va. 

Abell, Ellen D. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
art, Public Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Adams, Harold P. (A.M. 1939), assistant 
pemcipe. Lafayette School, Lexington, 


—_ Henderson (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of mathematics and science, Stevens 
Hoboken Academy, Hoboken, N. J. 

Adams, Ruth B. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 


clothing, High School, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Adelsberger, Carolyn (B.S. 1940), dieti- 
tian, Greer School, Hope Farms, Dutchess 
Ca. MX. 

Allardyce, Agnes I. (A.M. 1933), in- 
structor in speech, School of Speech, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Alvarez, Gladys V. (B.S. 1940), kinder- 
garten teacher, Garden City, L. I. 

Anderson, Elizabeth M. (A.M. 1940), as- 
sistant dean of women, Virginia State 
College, Ettrick, Va. 

Andrews, Annie Louise, teacher of gen- 
eral science and physical education, Red 
Creek Central School, Red Creek, N. Y. 

Aronson, Reba (A.M. 1940), primary 
teacher, Coleridge School, Manhattan 
Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ashcraft, Kenneth B., director of guid- 
ance and personnel, Junior College of 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Axelrod, Philip (A.M. 1939), assistant 
in placement and guidance, Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bacheller, Marian F., teacher of home 


economics, Monmouth Street School, 
Newark, N. J. 
Bader, Junerose Millicent, prim 


teacher, State School for Blind, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Baeler, Nettie E. (B.S. 1940), assistant 
director of nurses, Allentown State Hos- 
pital, Allentown, Pa. 

Bain, Winifred E. (Ph.D. 1929), prin- 
cipal, Wheelock School, Boston, Mass. 

Baker, Russell T., registrar and teacher 
of English and languages, Bard-Avon 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

Baldwin, Frank C., headmaster, Harris- 
burg Academy and Junior College, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Barnes, Mary Emma (A.M. 1937), con- 
sultant in nutrition, State Department of 
Public Health, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bear, Firman E., Jr. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of history and assistant tactical officer, 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

Beery, Althea, supervisor of language 
arts, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Beiderbecke, Evelyn, teacher of foods, 
Public School No. 196, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bell, Dorothy M., president, Bradford 
Junior College, Bradford, Mass. 

Bell, Mary Louise (A.M. 1940), assistant 
registrar, Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 
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Bellinger, Lois Waun-Eta (A.M. 1939), 
director of guidance and school psychol- 
ist, Public Schools, Manhasset, L. I. 
Bendixen, Ethel (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in commercial subjects, School of Com- 
merce, New York University, New York 

City. 

Bennett, Blanche E., first grade teacher, 
Bellevue School, Danville, Va. 

Bennett, Chester C. (Ph.D. 1938), as- 
sociate professor of education, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Berdan, Norman P., Boys Work Secre- 
tary, Y.M.C.A., Norwich, Conn. 

Bjork, Pearl, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Drake University, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

Black, Jessie B. (A.M. 1940), associate 
director, School of Nursing, Hartford Hos- 
ital, Hartford, Conn. 

Blake, Doris (A.M. 1939), supervisor of 
art, Tuscarawas County Schools, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Blackmore, Charles P., assistant professor 
of social science, Middle Georgia College, 
Cochran, Ga. 

Bodkin, Chester C. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of mathematics, Hoosac School, Hoosick, 
N. Y. 

Boelts, E. Irene (A.M. 1938), dietitian, 
Victor C. Vaughan House, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Boenig, Robert (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in science, Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
N. Y. 

Bostrom, Irene, instructor in English, 
New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Boyd, Helen (A.M. 1940), director of 
religious activities, Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Bramkamp, Shirley, supervisor of art, 
Central School, Van Hornesville, N. Y. 

Briggs, Edward A., teacher of commer- 
- subjects, High School, Rocky Mount, 

% 


Brownson, Margaret (A.M. 1935), su- 
isor of music, Training School, San 
iego State College, San Diego, Calif. 
Bunting, David Edison, associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Tampa, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Burgess, Gwendoline, instructor in art 
— Miami University, Oxford, 
0. 


Burns, Ethel May, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, High School, North Plainfield, 
N. J. 

Carlson, Charles W., instructor in busi- 
ness education, Moravian College for 
Women, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carrier, Blanche (Ph.D. 1937), dean of 
women, Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Carter, Martha R., teacher of art, Dennis 
Junior High School, Richmond, Va. 

Clark, Dorothy Elmira (B.S. 1940), di- 
rector, Division of Public Health Nursing, 
Columbia County Department of Health 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Clark, Jean Owens (A.M. 1940), instruc- 
tor in voice, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
5. < 

Clelland, Wilfred G., director of music, 
Public Schools, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Clish, Herbert C. (Ed.D. 1940), superin- 
tendent of schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Collins, DWane R., director of student 
personnel, Wellington C. Mepham High 
School, Bellmore, L. I. 

Collins, Rhoda (A.M. 1930), head of 
department of home economics, Brenau 
College, Gainsville, Ga. 

Connell, John V. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of English, Public Schools, Puerto Rico. 

Corbitt, Helen L., director of Tea 
House and instructor in foods, University 
of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Corley, G. J. (A.M. 1940), assistant in 
physics, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Corning, Hobart M. (A.M. 1931), su- 
perintendent of schools, Omaha, Neb. 

DaCosta, Jean V. N., assistant Latin 
teacher, Hillsdale School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dallmann, Martha (A.M. 1937), instruc- 
tor in elementary education, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Donvan, Grace (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in science, College of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent Station, N. J. 

Dorsey, Grayce E. (A.M. 1940), super- 
visor of women’s residence, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

DuBois, Charlotte E. (A.M. 1936), assist- 
ant professor of music education, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Duncan, Margaret (A.M. 1940), instruc- 
tor in physical education, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Eastman, Harriet T. (A.M. 1940), direc- 
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tor of music, Blanche Kellogg School, 
Santurce, Puerto Rico. 

Eggleston, Vera H. (B.S. 1939), critic 
teacher, Matoaca Community School, Vir- 
ginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 

England, Elizabeth, assistant household 
director, George School, Bucks County, Pa. 

Epler, Stephen E., dean of men, Southern 
Oregon College of Education, Ashland, Ore. 

Failor, Clarence W. (Ph.D. 1939), direc- 
tor of guidance, Public Schools, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Farnham, Frances (A.M. 1928), assistant 
dean of women, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Farnol, Henry (A.M. 1936), instructor in 
music, State Teachers College, Livingston, 
Ala. 

Foster, Cora Marie (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of mathematics, Dean High School, Gou- 
verneur, N. Y. 

Foster, Joseph T. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of commercial subjects, High School, Point 
Pleasant, N. J. 

Frank, Lydia A. (A.M. 1939), assistant 
in speech, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

French, John O. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
music and English, Caddo Parish Schools, 
Shreveport, La. 

Fullard, Mildred U., assistant to the dean, 
University of Newark, Newark, N. J. 

Gantt, Charles J., teacher of science and 
guidance, Junior High School, Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Garrison, William Lloyd (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of Latin, mathematics and social 
studies, Green Vale School, Roslyn, N. Y. 

Gilbert, Ethel M. (A.M. 1939), assistant 
dean, School of Nursing, Medical College 
of Virginia. 

Gilson, Thomas Q., instructor in indus- 
trial relations, Newark College of Engineer- 
ing, Newark, N. J. 

Goodale, Mary Louise, supervisor of 
music, Public School, Wharton, N. J. 

Gray, Hazel A., instructor in nursing 
arts, Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Green, Eleanor V., cafeteria manager, 
—— Beach Junior College, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Griffith, Margaret, teacher of music, 
Public Schools, Gaithersburg, Md. 

Grove, G. Marjorie (A.M. 1938), kin- 
dergarten teacher, The Kent School for 
Girls, Denver, Colo. 
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Gunn, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 1937), execu- 
tive housekeeper, Vassar Brothers Hospital, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Hall, Earl R. (Ed.D. 1939), 
High School, Colchester, Ill. 

Hamilton, Lois Neal, assistant dean and 
assistant professor of history, Mary Baldwin 
College, Staunton, Va. 

Hartmann, Helen Mina (A.M. 1933), in- 
structor in foods, Pine Manor Junior Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass. 

Hawkins, Anne (A.M. 1939), 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hawkins, Virginia (A.M. 1938), nursery 
school teacher, Mother Goose Nursery 
School and Kindergarten, Hempstead, L. i 

Haynes, Vivien Van Divort (A.M. 1939), 
fourth grade teacher, Dover Community 
School, Dover, Del. 

Hayward, Bertrand W., principal, Stearns 
High School, Millinocket, Me. 

Hazard, Harry R. (A.M. 1940), instruc- 
tor in mathematics, New London Junior 
College, New London, Conn. 

Herndon, Ellen B. (A.M. 1940), head of 
residence, Haines Hall, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hinton, Eugene M. (Ph.D. 1940), head- 
master, Carteret School for Boys, West 
Orange, N. J. 

Hittle, Doris June (A.M. 1940), assistant 
professor of foods and home management, 


principal, 


dietitian, 


Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Tex. 
Hoch, Florence J. (A.M. 1937), fifth 


grade teacher, Public Schools, Point Pleas- 
ant Beach, N. J. 

Hodges, Raymond (A.M. 1933), instruc- 
tor in drama and speech, Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute, Richmond, Va. 

Hogg, Robert (A.M. 1940), principal, 
Georgia Warm Springs School, Warm 
Springs, Ga. 

Holland, Hazel, teacher of Latin and 
French, Sparrows Point High School, Balti- 
more County, Md. 

Howard, Donnie, director of student 
activities, New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Howard, Frederick T., instructor in 
science, Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Maryville, Mo. 

Howard, Henry M. (A.M. 1939), prin- 
cipal, Central Rural School, Youngsville, 
Sullivan County, N. Y. 

Hughes, Mary Louise (B.S. 1939), nurse- 
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teacher, Public Schools, Manhasset, N. Y. 

Hunt, Mildred M. (A.M. 1934), teacher 
of homemaking, Dwight Morrow High 
School, Englewood, N. J. 

Jaffurs, Evangeline (A.M. 1938), instruc- 
tor in physical education, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

January, Emory Leigh (A.M. 1930), 

rincipal, Martin Van Buren High School, 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 

Johnson, Ben S. (A.M. 1934), director of 
music, Western Military Academy, Alton, 
ill. 

Johnson, Leone (A.M. 1938), girls’ vice- 

rincipal, Unified School District, Monte- 

llo, Calif. 

Johnson, Robert Henry (A.M. 1940), 
traveling art teacher, Public Schools, Mills- 
boro and Dagsboro, Del. 

Johnson, Vivian, primary supervisor, 
Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Jones, Donovan S. (A.M. 1937), super- 
intendent of schools, Winchendon, Mass. 

Jones, Edna Mae, teacher of mathematics, 
Post Children’s School, Quantico, Va. 

Jones, Lloyd Meredith (Ph.D. 1935), pro- 
fessor of physical education, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Karlsson, George L., teacher of German 
and French, Peekskill Military Academy, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

Kelsey, Carolyn, kindergarten teacher, 
Public Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 

Kennedy, Edna A. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of art, High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Kernodle, Frances (A.M. 1938), assistant 
food supervisor, The Colonnade Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kershaw, Wayne H., teacher of social 
studies and assistant football coach, High 
School, Kearny, N. J. 

Kesler, Rowena (A.M. 1931), executive 
of adult group work, Y.W.C.A., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Knott, W. D. (Ph.D. 1939), research 
worker, Revision State Finance Program, 
oe Department of Education, Albany, 

> & 

Kostar, William P., teacher of geography 
and mathematics, Junior High School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Kruger, Barbara L., tutor in personnel 
department, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 


Kummer, Gertrude, assistant secretary, 


Bennett Junior Girl's College, Millbrook, 
N. Y. 

Latimer, Dorothy (A.M. 1938), junior 
interviewer, Tennessee State Employment 
Service, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Lauer, George N. (A.M. 1932), assistant 
dean of men, Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Leete, William Rockwell (A.M. 1912), 
associate professor of English, Nanking 
Theological Seminary, Shanghai, China. 

Lemon, Beatrice, teacher of commercial 
subjects, Senior High School, Freeport, Ill. 

Lewis, Inez R. (A.M. 1938), instructor in 
commercial education, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 

Long, Virginia B., teacher of commercial 
subjects, Senior High School, Cleburne, 
Tex. 

Lottich, Philip B. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
to dean of men, Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa. 

Lynch, Catherine M., teacher of English, 
High School, Patchogue, N. Y. 

Lyons, Helen K. (B.S. 1929), teacher of 
English and dramatics, Green Vale School, 
Roslyn, L. I. 

McCullough, Ashley Melvin (Ph.D. 
1937), Associate in Education, Connecticut 
State Department of Education, Hartford. 

McIntyre, Alice Esme (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in foods and nutrition, Canton 
State School of Agriculture, Canton, N. Y. 

McKee, Elizabeth W., teacher of mathe- 
matics, Junior High School, Locust Valley, 
N. Y. 

McLean, John Hull, II (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of science, High School, Grove- 
land, N. Y. 

McQuillen, Margaret M. (B.S. 1940), 
head nursery school teacher, The Neigh- 
borhood House, Morristown, N. J. 

Markham, Margaret Alden, third grade 
teacher, Public School, Lindenhurst, L. I. 

Marques, August (A.M. 1939), assistant 
teacher of physical education, Margaret 
Brent High School, Leonardtown, Md. 

Martin, Gertrude K. (A.M. 1933), teacher 
of mathematics and science, Calhoun School, 
New York City. 

Mather, Richard B. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of social studies, Staten Island Academy, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Mayes, Ruth Charlotte (A.M. 1940), dean 
of girls, Junior-Senior High School, Port 
Jervis, N. Y. 
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Melin, Edward L. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of music, Public School, Amarillo, Tex. 

Miller, Jessica May (A.M. 1930), school 
= Public Schools, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Oliver, Sara J., teacher of English and 
dramatics, High School, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

O’Meara, Eileen M. (A.M. 1939), second 
grade teacher, Public School, Bayville, 
N. Y. 

Owings, Letitia (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
home economics, Trinity School, Athens, 
Ala. 

rage. J. Wallace, Jr., director, Maryland 
Academy of Sciences, Baltimore, Md. 

Palmer, William P. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of English, High School, Haverstraw, N. Y. 

Parks, Alex B., instructor in education, 
City College, New York City. 

Papritan, James C. (A.M. 1937), prin- 
cipal and coach, Rushville Union High 
School, Rushville, Ohio. 

Patterson, Raymond (Ed.D. 1940), re- 
search worker, Division of Field Study, 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Peal, Ruth Adena, teacher of English, 
Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 

Peek, Lillian (A.M. 1926), coordinating 
director of family life education, Public 
Schools, Tyler, Tex. 

Personius, Catherine J. (A.M. 1928), asso- 
ciate professor of foods, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Pettit, Clare N., superintendent of schools, 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Phillips, Ruth R. (A.M. 1939), director 
of halls and housing, Stout Institute, Meno- 
monie, Wis. 

Pickett, Hale (Ph.D. 1938), head of de- 
partment of mathematics, West Chester 
State College, West Chester, Pa. 

Plugge, Mary Lou (A.M. 1935), instruc- 
tor in speech and English, Adelphi College, 
Garden City, L. I. 

Poey, Jeannette Richards (A.M. 1934), 
director of home economics, Manning- 
Bowman Company, New York City. 

Pote, Joan (B.S. 1938), teacher of home 
economics, High School, Bay Shore, N. Y. 

Powers, Madelon (A.M. 1939), art con- 
sultant, Post Children’s School, Quantico, 
Va. 

Prugh, Harold H. (A.M. 1932), director 
of physical education, Y.M.C.A., McKees- 
port, Pa. 
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Radir, Ruth, instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Arnold College, New Haven, Conn, 

Ralph, Phyllis, supervisor of music, Black 
River School, Black River, N. Y. 

Redding, Ruth (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
French and German, Knox School, Coop- 
erstown, N. Y. 

Rhodes, Opal Terrissa (Ed.D. 1940), in- 
structor in home economics, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Richardson, Jean (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in hygiene and physical education, Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Roemmele, Jeannette (B.S. 1940), assist- 
ant professor of home economics, Brenau 
College, Gainesville, Ga. 

Salzer, Emily G., teacher of art, High 
School, Towson, Md. 

Samson, Victoria FE. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of German and English, High School, Say-. 
ville, L. I. 

Sanford, Daniel S. (Ph.D. 1935), dean of 
instruction, University of Tampa, Tampa, 
Fla. 

Saunders, Carleton (A.M. 1938), ele- 
mentary principal, Public Schools, Ocean 
Grove, N. J. 

Savacool, Mildred L., Girl Reserve Sec- 
retary, Central Branch Y.W.C.A,, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Sawicki, Nicholas (A.M. 1937), science 
laboratory assistant, Christopher Columbus 
High School, Bronx, New York City. 

Scales, Bonnie L., first grade teacher, 
Wyman School, Winchester, Mass. 

Scherer, Doris C. (B.S. 1940), second 
grade teacher, Hockaday School, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Schroeder, William John (A.M. 1940), 
assistant in physical education and athletics, 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

Schuehle, Charles J., head football and 
basketball coach, Nebraska School of Agri- 
culture, Curtis, Neb. 

Schuyler, Virginia L. (A.M. 1938), school 
psychologist, Public Schools, Dansville, 
S&S 

Scudder, Marie V. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of home economics, High School, Great 
Neck, L. I. 

Shello, Michael, director of athletics and 
teacher of history, High School, Lititz, Pa. 

Shields, Kathleen (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
home economics, Jackson High School, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Simpson, Davis Miller, teacher of Eng- 
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lish, a Preparatory School, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Slootweg, Magdalena, teacher of music 
and English, High School, Catonsville, Md. 

Smiley, Marjorie B. (A.M. 1939), director 
of studies and instructor in English, Briar- 
cliff Junior College, Briarcliff, N. Y. 

Smith, Margaret Ruth (A.M. 1939), as- 
sistant professor of education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich. 

Speer, Robert E. (A.M. 1940), director 
of physical education for boys, Old Trail 
School, Akron, Ohio. 

Spooner, Catherine (A.M. 1940), director 
of commons, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Staael, Nora (A.M. 1932), instructor in 
physical education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

Steers, William H. (Ed.D. 1940), instruc- 
tor in physical education, Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Stephens, Caroline T., teacher of music, 
School No. 30, Valley Stream, L. I. 

Stull, J. Walsh (A.M. 1939), principal, 
Girls’ High School, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Taylor, Julia E. (A.M. 1940), home 
demonstration agent, Cooperative Extension 
Department, Blacksburg, Va. 

Thompson, Margaret Walling (A.M. 
1935), assistant dean of women, Santa 
Barbara State College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Tolbert, Carl G. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
music, High School, Oil City, La. 

Toon, Toeels W., teacher of elementary 
des, The Summit School, Winston- 
em, N. C. 

Torrens, Iva (A.M. 1940), supervisor, 
Instructive Visiting Nurse Association, 
Richmond, Va. 

Townes, Willmina (A.M. 1932), reading 
consultant, Row, Peterson Publishing Com- 
pany, Evanston, Ill. 

resselt, Margaret Elizabeth, teaching 
fellow, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Tucker, Anthony C. (Ph.D. 1940), con- 
sultant on tests and measurements, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Twedt, Vera J. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
French and history, High School, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 

Van Noppen, John J. (A.M. 1938), dean, 


Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Walke, Nelson S. (Ph.D. 1937), director 
and professor of physical education, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 

Wallace, Johnnie, teacher of social studies 
and English, Public Schools, Ladue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Weigt, Claire I. (A.M. 1936), assistant 
professor of dance, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Wellck, Arthur A. (Ph.D. 1933), prin- 
cipal of Academy and professor of eco- 
nomics, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Ill. 

Wells, Charles F. (Ph.D. 1939), associate 
head of English department, State Normal 
School, Oswego, N. Y. 

Wells, Charlotte J. (A.M. 1939), third 
_ teacher, Public School, Hastings-on- 

udson, N. Y. 

Wenzl, Theodore C. (Ed.D. 1940), re- 
search in education, New York State De- 
partment of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Westbrook, Charlotte L. (B.S. 1934), 
consumer counselor director, H. H. Clapp, 
Inc., New York City. 

Westbrook, Mabel Ruth (A.M. 1939), 
rural critic, Asheville College, Asheville, 
N.C. 

Whitehurst, Mary W. (A.M. 1931), 
teacher trainer in music, State Teachers 
College, West Chester, Pa. 

W on Jean, teacher of French and Ger- 
man, High School, Dover, N. J. 

Williams, Marion (A.M. 1940), kinder- 
garten teacher, Public School, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y. 

Williamson, Clara C., teacher of social 
studies and English, Junior High School, 
Milford, Del. 

Willsie, Mary L.. assistant dietitian, Home 
for Incurables, Baltimore, Md. 

Wilkins, Juanita, assistant in foods, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Wilson, Jennie L. (A.M. 1938), instruc- 
tor in home economics, Cazenovia Junior 
College, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Wolfe, Don M., instructor in English, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wright, Jay Talmadge (A.M. 1938), 
director, Trinity School, Athens, Ala. 

[Contned te February Recorp) 
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Rev. Erwin L. Shaver (A.M. 1918) has 
been elected vice-president of the Reli- 
gious Education Association. He is 
chairman of the Leadership Education 
Professional Advisory Section and of 
the Committee on Vacation and Week- 
day Church Schools of the International 
Council of Religious Education. He has 
published two series of articles in the 
Baptist Leader and in the New Century 
Leader. 


Dr. Howard T. Herber (Ph.D. 1938) 
has been elected President of Nassau 
County School Superintendents. 


Mr. Forrest H. Kirkpatrick (A.M. 1931) 
is Dean of Students at Bethany College, 
Bethany, W. Va. 


Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer (Ph.D. 1923) 
who is Dean of the College of Liberal 


Arts at the University of Louisville, Ky., 
taught courses and assisted in the Higher 
Education Workshop during the Sum- 
mer Session at the University of Minne- 
sota. 


Mr. Paul W. Terry (A.M. 1915) is 
coauthor with Verner M. Sims of They 
Live on the Land: Life in an Open- 
Country Southern Community, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Alabama. 


Dr. A. R. Mead (Ph.D. 1917) is direct- 
ing educational research at the Univer- 
sity of Florida and participating in the 
state-wide school improvement program 
sponsored by the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Dr. Joseph E. Avent (Ph.D. 1925), pro- 
fessor of educational psychology at the 


University of Tennessee, conducts an- 
nually a state-wide testing program in 
high schools of Tennessee. 


Dr. Thomas Woody (Ph.D. 1918) ad- 
dressed the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress, in Washington, D. C., May 
14, 1940, on “Education and National 
Culture.” 


Mr. Ernest G. Ham, superintendent 
of schools in Springfield, Vt., retired 
from school work last summer. He had 
been associated with the schools of 
Springfield for fifteen years and of 
Vermont for forty-one years. 


Dr. Truman L. Kelley (Ph.D. 1914) is 
the author of Talents and Tasks, Har- 
vard Education Papers No. 1, which 
was published last summer by the 
Graduate School of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


Dr. Emma Grant Meader (Ph.D. 1928) 
is Co-Captain of the British War Re- 
lief, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y., 
Unit. Recently she addressed the Par- 
ents Club of the Academy for Boys, 
Albany, N. Y., on the subject “Your 
Child and His Speech.” 


Dr. James Laurence Meader (Ph.D. 
1928), President of Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N. Y., is director of the War 
Defense Program at Russell Sage Col- 
lege. In November Dr. Meader spoke 
before the New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at Albany, N. Y., on 
“Education for Democracy.” 


Mrs. Rose Johnston Brown’s most re- 
cent book, Two Children of Brazil, 
published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, was a selection of the Junior 
Literary Guild. 





